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Low (ha Idtfi Blnghiin, But whars do wb 
SM lha liny workers? 


Pirates under siege: 

Jordan takes a stand 
with new copyright law 


BOTH THE Parliament and Sen¬ 
ate passed a law some three 
monins oho rewarding the rights 
of Ihe author which went imo ef¬ 
fect as of April 16. By passing 
ihe copyright law, Jordan has be¬ 
come inc second Arab coun¬ 
try to lake a stand on the is- ^ 
sue or copyright after Saudi © 
Arabia, whose law C 

also in- v 

eludes the 
protection 

of the >y 
rights or \ XT 
the j 

author # / 


faced by developers was, after 
spending thousands of dinars on 
developing a software, finding 
[hat someone nut there was copy¬ 
ing it and seMing each copy Tor a 
few dinars. 

According to the new law, the 
punishment for pirating 
software will be three 
months’ imprisonment 
and a fine 
° r no lcss 


than JD 

•% mX f 500 and 

no more 
than JD 

rlr\ 1000 

Sfi l \ (S735- 

x^LJi A SI 470), 

f or one 

(♦—. punish- 
meats. 

TJT\ Several 
■P^ A Jordanian 
computer 

companies have recently acquired 
oriicinl dealerships and licenses 
from some of the biggest hard¬ 
ware and software manufacturers 
in the world, who demanded as a 
result that those companies re¬ 
strain Tram copying software Tor 
(heir clients. Certain liulc shops 
currently sell pirated software at 
rather low prices and actually ad¬ 
vertise this Tact oponly in the lo¬ 
cal papers. ; 

So what will the results be of - 
this now law? Well, for one thing, 
those who used to benefit prcvi- 


Ihc computer field. 4 

Thus, the law represents a big 
step forward in the fight against 
computer piracy. 

. The real importance of all this 
is that it will promote software 
development on the local scene. 
Software development has never 
been an encouraging enterprise 
bccuusc developers never guaran¬ 
teed the right by law to prevent 
anybody else from using their . 

productions. 

Now that piracy is illegal, any¬ 
body willing to invest in the Jor¬ 
danian computer sector should be 
able to Invest his money with 
raith, knowing that there is mon-' 
ey to be made, in this field. The 
ridiculous situation formerly . 

BOOKREVIEW 

Quick Start 
with Hyper- 


'47 


ously from using cheap or even 
free software will have to start 
saving their dinars. Major com¬ 
panies will move towards allocat¬ 
ing a considerable amount of 
their resources to buying original 
copies of a program, while these 
little shops will be dosed down. 

The law will provide protec¬ 
tion for programs developed by 
local and foreign developers pub¬ 
lished in Jordon and programs by 
Jordanian developers published 
outside. The protection starts 
with the publication of the soft¬ 
ware and ends 15 years after the 
death of the author. Of course, 
such programs should be regis¬ 
tered and categorized with an of¬ 
ficial authority. 

But there is s general agree¬ 
ment that such a law will proba¬ 
bly have no effect on small com¬ 
puter users like students, home 
users or even liulc companies 
and no major changes arc appar¬ 
ent so far, The only law in Jordan 
of the son is the Ottoman law 
which has been in oITccl ever 
since 1910, Jordan has been act¬ 
ing in accordance with a pan 
Arab agreement regarding the 
ughls of the author signed in 
1987, which did not mention 
computer programs or electronic 
releases. 

Il remains to be seen if the law 
will really change the situation. 
Three mopihs Into effect, It has 
not done much but the local com¬ 
puter sector is confident that 
courts might be scoing coses 
soon. Let's wall and see. A 


. E vcry Macintosh user has either 
hoard or or Used "HyperCard" 
sfiice iris usually bundled with 
■Macintosh computers .sold all 
pycr jHe World. Tho program ire- 
, maln^jn mystery to many since it, 
.is ^pnly too Of Us type found 
,.uied in operating systems land it 


is quite difficult 10 use. 

• "HyperCard” Is basically a soft¬ 
ware tool that enables you to do 

more with your computer. The 

Idea is to use "stacks" to perform'! ' 
different things; For example, 
you could use a stack to manage 
your accounts,; to keep and con¬ 
tinuously update yotir telephone 
directory or, play- music. from a 
compact disc. 

J "Quick Start with HyperCard" 

Is the kind of book that takes WI - 
or these things into consideration. 
P u b isM . by Arab Sclcmlfic 
Publishers based 1 in Boinit, it 
presents the reader with the ned- ■ 
ossary. information coupled whh : 
gpod presentation fahd reasonable 


Arabic language. For new en¬ 
trants into the Mac world, the 
book offers a clear step-by-step 
manual to using "HyperCard,” If 
you're acquainted with the Mac¬ 
intosh then it should give you an 
' ‘n-wpth iook at the potential and 
ability of the program. 

The book itsoiT Is spread out 
across 373 pages, following a 
rather relaxing system of presen¬ 
tation Jn which epeh topic is dis- 

?, n ' acjng P 8g0Ji wilh ihe 
aid of diagrams, Jt reads like a 
ma P» pnablma the 'reader to start’' 
anywhere and to understand rela¬ 
tions botweon the different func- 
tiphs md abilities of the program. 

• •; Quick Start with HyperCard” 
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The struggle 

IF YOU'VE jjccn watching TV recently during the cvenino 
youve probably seen the Egyptian soap opera called VltuoS 
which involves a group of five young computer nmommor^i? 
work in a room which /ooks darker 

fln0lhcr • An cmp,t W needs to put lo/clr a 
team of bright computer programers and narrows it downlo thc S ? 

^^ hose . a r b J ,!llcs a [e to be tested by writing a certain pro™ 

f 0 "r^ frc r P0lS H Ul lho onc lhnl sla,lds out is dial 8 only 
u ,H evcniuaHy work for this man which means that 

l h * m S r° U d cavc ‘ with the spirit of times, they 

355' rt of computer weapons and sabotage including viruses 
which arc presented as a set of totally vague mathematical cqua- 

pulcrs in the office to talk together by linking them up they don't 
mean that the computers actually murmur and hum wttle waul¬ 
ing the function of communication. In onc episode, a user sent 
some code to the other to destroy his programedthe compS 

fhccompufcrf ,ICOP " S ° nd pr0ducinf!s011mls ■» lhe <iniacrepfimo 

A™ 1 *" ? n -S, 8 1 islakc i? lhat lhe data lhai appears on screen 
during the episodes has nothing to do whatsoever with lhe func- 

"rT? UlCr ,s .f uppos , c f l1 « be performing. When lhe pra- 
l f supposedly working on his program and conccnirat- 
S ° riE 8 pr0 5 cm with his code the screen shows a 
cph hB ° thC f, cs on thc di . sc! Even worse, messages like "in- 
Sfi k!* dlS u appcar on scrc cn while the programer is typing! 

C0 ?l pi t lcrs sccm in,c,li 8cnt enough to make decisions 
™ Lt? lhc n u ccssary lnrorma tio» and maybe the produc- 

rclaShiS h!,. 10S . h °n lh £ cf ^ c ‘ com P u,crs can haveonhuman 
, y showing a scene in which a female pro- 

iia^wiih hSr h C r°. mp V l K CrS . 0pm - m ° n wcthcr or 001 sh0 should 
S'J? byin i )u,m fi his advantages and disadvan-' 

h&T'J r,dlcu 1 lo , us! So what happened? The computer 

dned mSlfflWnl rc,ndonshi P madc in Silicon Valley and des¬ 
tined to last as long as thc power supply remains on. 

muchSnB baslcal| y.because those who watch it know as 
™. h , abouL computers us the ones who wrote it. However, il is 

EZZZ&tF** P_ r< ? duccrs »re starling to pay nitcnllon to 
ihiTKrI?it1h S p,cs * Sl i 11, somc ar 8 uc ll, nl the only reason for 
a drama^ h y rC runnmfi oul of ,t)vc s,orics l « incorporate in 

JSf 10 1x1 an cx P? ricn ccd drama critic or a computer 

expert to sec that a soap opera is full or these mistakes. 

Inc drama spreads misconcep¬ 
tions and unclear ideas about 
|hc mighty beast they call t^K K / yj 
tho computer”. It is a re- /^yyi/7 
ncction of the ideas '(TbW L-f 
and facts that people . J/ f* yT - 1 

think and hcllcve in 1 


regarding comput- ^ t 

ors and roinfprees VX ^'i 
those incorrect i£ 2 L ■ ■■”>4 

Ideas. Such a \ 

drama should 
Have improved r 

the. ideas the public have rather than lead them to believe that this 
machine roally s an imposslblc-to-undersiaml "alien" capable of 
tmiiKlng by itself and running thc lives of human beings who use 
it. Anyway, Id better finish this column before my computer 
punches me in tho face. You know, it makes you wonder. ■ 


starts off with an introduction 
about the program's importance 
and about the best way to use the 
book; Then there is an explana¬ 
tion on how HyperCard works — 
setting it up and opening it up to 
ooal with its major advantages. ■ 

• The language used in the book 
Is easy to understand and 
presents most technical terms in 
English when discussing them in 
Arable, This book is a good in¬ 



vestment for any Macintosh user 
interested in using "HyperCard" 
successfully, It has not been offi¬ 
cially priced yet in Jordan, but il 
should .cost something around JD 
3,5, and can be found at any li¬ 
brary which slocks books pub¬ 
lished by the Arab Scientific Pub¬ 
lishers. keep a look out for other 
Arabic computer books for the 
Macintosh, amongst others.* • 
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r Trust Aramex 

with your urgent 
parcels and documents. 

. The fastest, most reliable 
jit and most efficient courier service 

Call 664590 
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An unconventional report on 
Jordanian news and views 


Government goes 
into the oil business 

■ The government will sel up a 
national oil company to carry out 
oil exploration projects through¬ 
out the Kingdom along with for¬ 
eign oil companies. The proposed 
national company will be a spin¬ 
off of the Natural Resources Au¬ 
thority (NRA), which is now re¬ 
sponsible for such projects. Min¬ 
ister of Energy and Mineral 
Resources, Mr Ali Abu Raghcb, 
told Al Ral newspaper that geo¬ 
logical surveys point to the exis¬ 
tence of oil finds in the Jordan 
Valley area. But he added that 
production costs arc extremely 
high because salt layers may be 
as ihick as six meters, requiring 
specialized purification technolo¬ 
gy. 

Jordan currently consumes 
about 3.3 million tons annually at 
a cost equal to 11 per cent of the 
Gross National Product (ONP). 

Mr Abu Ragheb said there are 
good oil prospects in Risha along 
the Jordan-lraq border and Si- 
rhan, which lies near the border 


with Saudi Arabia. He added that 
despite previous failures to locate 
oil fields, foreign companies 
from Korea and Spain arc nego¬ 
tiating for concessions. An Amer¬ 
ican company is conducting sur¬ 
veys of the Wadi Rum area, 
while the NRA will continue ex¬ 
ploration works in Risha and a 
2000 square kilometer area 
throughout the kingdom. 

The truth abput 
our fruit 

■ Jordan is eyeing former East 
European markets as a possible 
outlet for its huge surplus of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Dr Salem Law- 
zi, director general of (he Agri¬ 
cultural Marketing Corp. (AMC), 
is working with Jordanian export¬ 
ers to open Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Hungary to Jordanian fruit 
and vegetables. One possibility is 
to load meat-laden aircraft com¬ 
ing from these countries with ag¬ 
ricultural produce. A meeting be¬ 
tween meat importers and farm 
produce exporters will be ar¬ 
ranged by AMC to tackle this 


possibility. 

Dr Lawzi told Sawt Al Shaab 
newspaper last week that Jordan's 
agricultural exports in June 
reached 63.4 thousand tons at a 
market value of JD-7.88 million, 
most of which were fresh vegeta¬ 
bles. Saudi Arabia remained Jor¬ 
dan's largest client, importing JD 
4 million worth of fruit and vege¬ 
tables in June alone. Only one 
per cent of all farm produce ex¬ 
ports went to Europe. The United 
Arab Emirates, Qatar, Bahrain 
and Iraq ranked directly after 
Saudi Arabia as the main import¬ 
ers of Jordanian produce. 

Meanwhile, Jordanian farmers 
sec no close end to their tomato 
ordeal. Prices have plummeted 
because of overproduction and 
tomato fanners have left their 
crops to rot rather than sell it at 
depressed prices. 

Newspapers out 
of print 

■ Jordanian newspapers may not 
appear after 2 August if a ship 
carrying 1500 tons of newspaper 





I now know thai your 
school’s message in life 
is to teach ihc parents 
how to beg^—- 







print is turned back by Allied 
navy warships at the entrance of 
Aoaba. The two largest dailies, 
Ad Dustour and Al Ral, are run¬ 
ning out of stock and may have 
to cut down on the size of their 
papers to ration newspaper print. 
The vessel, Proso, was supposed 
to dock in Aqaba 1 July, but it 
was reportedly intercepted by an 
Australian warship. near Tiran 
and ordered to sail to another 
port. The ship sailed to Hudeida, 
Yemen, and then to Dubai, where 
its Jordan-bound cargo was load¬ 
ed on another ship, Pioneer Lit- 
vy. 

Newspaper publishers com¬ 
plained to the minister of infor¬ 
mation, and Foreign Minister Dr 
Kamel Abu Jaber called in the 
Australian ambassador (it was 
first thought that the US Navy 
had made the interception) and 
protested the action. 

Meanwhile, newspapers are 
hunting for newspaper print, at 
any price, from Syria, Lebanon 
and Egypt, but with little success. 

The Pioneer Lilvy is now ex¬ 
pected to reach Aqaba on 30 
July. If it is allowed into the port, 
newspaper publishers will 
breathe freely again, but if the 
ship is delayed or ordered back, 
newspapers will have serious 
problems and will have to lake 
drastic measures, such as printing 
out a four-page paper until the 
crisis blows over.- 

Now it's the turn of 
the press law 

■ The Lower House is expected 
to start discussions regarding the 
Press and Publications draft law, 
which will be referred to by its 
legal committee next week. Like 
the Parties Law, the draft law on 
the press will attract controversy, 
since it deals with basic issues 
pertaining to democracy such as 
freedom of expression, the re¬ 
sponsibility of the press and pen¬ 
alties. 

Political parlies are expected to 
take the issue of the press in Jor- 
, dan and its future under democra¬ 
cy .to great lengths, raising such 
points as the government role as 
a regulator, lifting all barriers to 
press freedom and limiting the 
government's ability to sanction 
the press. • t 

Ironically, many of the deputies 
are in support of greater govern¬ 
ment control of the press, but 
with clear lines drawn between 
that which constitutes the domain 
of the reporter and thai of priva¬ 
cy* national security and social 
responsibility. ' ; 

:• -wheh the law Is passed the 
door will be opened lb 100 new 
. licenses including newspapers 
find magazines. 

Critics of the draft law say It is 
more of a penal code against 
Journalists than.a document regu¬ 
lating the work or the press in 
.Jordan. Al Ufuq Chief Editor Mr 
Tareq: Massarueh told Ad Dus - 


tour newspaper that the law con¬ 
tains words like "freedom and na¬ 
tional responsibility" which are 
difficult to define. Mr Massarueh 
is against any government or 
semi-government ownership of 
any Jordanian publication, as 
mentioned in article 20 of the 
draft law. He also called for re¬ 
vising article 42, paragraph 7, 
which prohibits any insult of the 
heads of states of ,T Arab or Mus¬ 
lim or friendly" nations. 

Minister of Information, Mr 
Mahmoud El Shcrif, commented 
on the draft law by saying that 
while journalists want a law that 
will guarantee them the maxi¬ 
mum level of free expression and 
provide them with immunities 
and access to information, he be¬ 
lieves in calculated progress and 
not leaping — which may lead 
to unforeseen dangers. He re¬ 
minded journalists that for each 

g ain in press freedom there has to 
e an equal increase in responsi¬ 
bility. 

Meanwhile, a number of jour¬ 
nalists called on the government 
and the Lower House to begin de¬ 
bating a draft law for the Press 
Association. They said Jordanian 
journalists have no privileges that 
entitle them to an honorable life, 
such as pensions, housing and 
other exemptions. "Most of us arc 
experts in accumulating debts." 
said Ad Dustour reporter Mr Ah- 
inad Al Husban. 

Unemployment: Up 
or down? 

■ A study by Mrs Tamam Al 
Ghol from the Ministry of Trade 
and Industry concluded that the 
Gulf Crisis and the return qf 
thousands of Jordanian expatri¬ 
ates to the Kingdom has exacer¬ 
bated the unemployment problem 

in Jordan, which she estimated at 
being 18 per cent of the work 
force. But she added'thai the rale 
of unemployment among return¬ 
ees was 55 per cent by the end of 
1991, down from 83 per cent in 
April 1991. She estimated die 
losses to ihe economy as a result 
of the crisis as being JD 1108 
million in 1990 and JD 2264 mil¬ 
lion in 1991. 

But the study found that com- 

• ''•a a ._I__ nfl 
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that the law con- 


vale sector jumped from JD 1956 
million in 1990 to JD 2557 mil¬ 
lion by the end’of 1991, an in¬ 
crease of 30 pcr.ccnt. Remittanc¬ 
es by Jordanian expatriates in 
1991 leaped to JD 795 million, 
compared to only JD 406 million 
in 1990. But the study warned 
that this increase was not to be. 
repealed, since most expatriates 
have returned to Jordan to stay* 

•A more-optimistic note -WJJ 
sounded by Minister of Labot va 
Abdel K^rim Kabariti this-week, 
when he told Renter that die un¬ 
employment rate has dropped^ 
14 per cent this year, He said me 
‘number of job seekers register^ 
with .the ministry has , droppeo 
in non .Wi uAdr to below 
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Baker on last Middle East tour 
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Parties express hope to reach peace soon 


By a Star Staff Writer 

US SECRETARY of Stale James 
Baker is back in the Middle East 
this week after nine months of 
absence, and the architect of the 
first direct Arab-lsraeli peace 
talks in decades appears to mean 
real business. 

The United Stales has a re¬ 
newed interest in activating the 
sialcmutcd peace process, observ¬ 
ers of Baker's current shuttle in 
the region say. They agree, how¬ 
ever, dial goodwill accounts only 
partly for America’s willingness 
to abandon the marginal role it 
lias recently assumed in the talks. 

A new American foreign policy 
achievement could mm in very 
handy for President George Bush 
in his troubled bid for a second 
term in the White House. 

'The peace process will be 
seen by inc American public as 
one of President Bush’s major 
foreign policy triumphs, just like 
the Gulf War," says one US cor¬ 
respondent travelling with Mr 
Baker. Stilt, this could be Mr 
baker's last visit to this region as 
foreign minister since he is slated 
to become Bush's rcelcction cam¬ 
paign manager. 

With his ratings in recent opin- 

• ion polls dramatically below that 
of his competitor Democrat Bill 
Clinton, Bush might call on his 
old Texan friend for rescue. 

Mr Baker's visit to Israel has 
pul the US-Isracli relations back 
on track after a long chill. Jewish 
voters, who have been turning to 
Clinton's side, will clearly have 
American-Israeli relations on the 
back of their minds when they 
enter the voting booths in No¬ 
vember. Bush is certain not to 
have forgotten that. 

The Labor-led government or 
Yitzhak Rabin had made it easy 
for Bush to mend fences with 
America's old ally. It had put for¬ 
ward a number of proposals to¬ 
wards achieving scu-govcmment 
for the Palestinians and had taken 
action to halt the building of new 
settlements in the occupied Arab 
. territories. 

But, Mr Baker made it clear 
that the United Slates does not 
agree with Mr Rabin's distinction 
between political and security 
settlements. 

During his meeting with Palcs- 
.tinian figures in Jerusalem, Mr 
Baker was handed a six point let¬ 
ter which called on the US not to 
improve its relations with Israel 
. at theiexpcnse of the Palestinians. 
The Palestinians expressed their 
eagerness to resume negotiations 
with the Israelis as early as possi¬ 
ble. but it was not clear when or 
where the next round of negotia¬ 
tions will take place. 

Mr Baker said in Amman that 
the US was ready to host the next 
meeting in Washington. 

. Mr Rabin's main concern dur¬ 
ing Mr Baker's Visit was to make 
sure that the Bush administration 
will release the $10 billion loan 
guarantees Israel needs. While 
Mr Baker did not comhait his 
government to an immediate ac- 

■ ||on on this matter, observers be- 
lieve the United States will recip- 

irecate.to Israel's "suspension" of 
settlements ; activities, President 

■ .Bush is expected to announce 
" iS ls he meets with Mr Ra- 

■.bin ip Washington early next 
•month. 

: : Jordan one Jordahian official 

'told The Star that "US-Jordanian 
. ; relations have never been better* 

■ v«id tiyt the tWo: sides see eye to 
.. . eye oti almosiall issues. He hint- 

■/ Mr Bakermayhave car* 

'■'tS'yr J* •• ! ■ •" 


ried proposals from the Rabin 
government regarding certain is¬ 
sues to be discussed in the next 
round of talks. 

During a press conference On 
Tuesday, King Hussein appeared 
optimistic about the prospects of 
the next rounds of negotiations 
und said an historic opportunity 
is now available to make a settle 1 
mem for a peace between the Ar¬ 
abs and Israel. 

This excitement over the pros¬ 
pects of peace was also apparent 
in Egypt's reception of Mr Rabin 
on Tuesday where he was treated 
as a head of state. Bui, while Mr 
Rabin mentioned UN Security 
Council resolutions 242 und 338 
as a framewurk for negotiations, 
he made no reference to llie prin¬ 
ciple of land for pence. 


During his meeting with Syr¬ 
ia's President Hafez Assad on 
Wednesday, Mr Baker is said to 
have conveyed to the Syrians Is¬ 
raeli ideas about the future of the 
Golan Heights und other propo¬ 
sals concerning the next round of 
negotiations between Israel and 
Syria. 

Before setting out on his visit 
to the area, Mr Baker said he 
wanted to "gci ihe ball rolling 
again" in the peace process. 
Many believe he got what he hud 
come for. But only when the 
parties to the Arab-Israeli con- 
flicl engage in another round of 
negotiations will it become clear 
if Baker injected enough momen¬ 
tum into ihc process and if the 
ball will roll enough to make the 
coming round of talks a decisive 
one. ■ 



King Hussein and Mr Baker during their press conference on 
Tuesday 
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Saving Somalian refugees, 


Jordan's generosity 'sets example' to West 


By Kate Daniels 

Slur Staff Writer 

JORDAN CAME to the aid Ihis 
week of thousands of desperate 
Somalians who have been forced 
to flee their country fearing fa¬ 
mine and fratricidal killing. At 
the request of His Majesty King 
Hussein and Crown Prince Hns- 
san, 16 tons of foodstuffs, medi¬ 
cal supplies and hygiene equip¬ 
ment were despatched from 
Jordan to the southern coast of 
Yemen, where 50,000 Somalians 
have accumulated over the last 
few months. 

The royal decree, which insist¬ 


ed dial relief supplies such as 
rice, oil, milk powder and phar¬ 
maceuticals be sent to the refu¬ 
gees, was implemented by the 
Jordanian Hashemite Charity Or¬ 
ganisation (JHCO), Jordan's fore¬ 
most institution dealing with in¬ 
ternational famine and disaster 
relief. 

Funded purely by con¬ 

tributions, the JHCO succeeded 
in coordinating a charily "hot¬ 
line" through a television appcul 
urging citizens to offer donations. 
Further campaigning secured 
considerable funding from the 
private sector, while coordination 
with Jordan's Ministry of Health 
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provided a supply of carcfully- 
choscn medicines. 

The relief supplies will be dis¬ 
tributed around the port of Aden, 
where a steady exodus of Somal¬ 
ian fugitives has been flowing 
since May this year. The shanty 
town of Bassaiine, close to the 
former South Yemen capital, 
now has an overspill of almost 
15,000 refugees, while in Medi¬ 
na! Ash-Sha'b, thousands more 
escapees have amassed in droves, 
seeking shelter, food and medical 
treatment. 

JHCO Secretary General, Dr 
Abdel Salam Al Abbadi, de¬ 
scribed the air-lift of supplies to 


Yemen as a "humanitarian and 
religious mission," adding that 
the JHCO and its collaborators 
aim to adapt an official relief pro¬ 
gram, with the intention of send¬ 
ing aid and. materials to war-tom 
Somalia itself. 

"This will come stage by 
stage," he said. "There are diffi¬ 
culties in sending direct relief be¬ 
cause of a lack of communica¬ 
tions and distribution problems." 
Such problems include the theft 
of foodstuffs at the hands of So¬ 
malian bandits. Fears of similar 
problems in Yemen have prompt¬ 
ed die JHCO to send three Jorda¬ 
nians to monitor the distribution 
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Inch by inch we are covering the world 

Royal Jordanian flies you daily and directly to North 
America with five weekly flights to New York and two 
weekly flights to Montreal and Toronto. 

Convenient scheduling with mid-day flights on board our 
njodem wide bodied aircraft will make your long journey 
seem shorter.; Fly every. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday from Amman to New York with 
immediate connections to onward destinations. This is in 
addition to our Monday and Thursday flights to Montreal 
rand Toronto in Gariada. .< 

for more information and reservations please contact your (ravel agent or ' 
•Royal Jordanian offices. 
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of relief supplies, and a television 
camera crew to document their 
activities. 

The Somalia appeal is not the 
first of the JHCO's relief projects; 
so far it has responded to emer¬ 
gency cases in Sudan and Ban¬ 
gladesh, while its future plans in¬ 
clude sending relief shipments to 
Bosnia-Hcrzegovina and the re¬ 
public of Chechen-Ingush. "We 
respond in severe cases — when 
our own circumstances seem bel¬ 
ter," said Dr Abbadi. "Jordan is 
not a rich country, but when we 
sec a starving Somalian child try¬ 
ing to eat stones, we try to do our 
duly and help our brothers." 

Describing Jordan as "a poor 
country" with its own political 
problems, Dr Abbadi added that 
its response to the Somalian trag¬ 
edy is setting "an example" to 
other, richer nations. "While 
thousands are dying daily in 
Mogadishu, Jordan is doing its 
best to help," he said. "We deliv¬ 
er all that we can — hut no more. 
So the question must be asked: 
Why haven't ihc richer countries 
responded?" 

Humanitarian principles aside, 
Dr Abbadi believes that the role 
played by the JHCO serves to 
raise public morale, to improve 
Jordan's relations and to contrib¬ 
ute practically towards alleviat¬ 
ing world problems. He voiced 
particular pride in the development 
projects which the organization has 
so far implemented. 

Perhaps the most successful of 
such projects was arranged after 
a visit by Crown Prince Hassan, 
the JHCO's High Councillor, to 
the Sudanese town of Al Kns. 
With his prompting, an operation 
was established between 1985 
and 1990, where JHCO experts 
and collaborators tackled disease, 
drought and famine. 

"Wc renovated the local hospi¬ 
tal, and every two months sent n 
medical team with equipment and 
expertise," said Dr Abbadi. Jor¬ 
danian experts also implemented 
ail electricity plant and water dis¬ 
tribution system that soon served 
the entire city. "Development 
-projects are the correct step to¬ 
wards dealing with the problems 
of world poverty," said Dr Abba¬ 
di. 

Both the Crown Prince and His 
Majesty are behind the latest 
JHCO venture, being the sending 
of relief supplies to the besieged 
citizens of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The logistics of the mission are 
under discussion with United Na¬ 
tions officials, while at the same 
time, arrangements are being 
made to repatriate a number of 
Jprdaniah citizens stil] living in 
the conflict area. 

Although the JHCO does not 
Offer local programs serving Jor- 
'■’danlan citizens, it coordinated 
; with outside benefactors who 
.contribute. to national causes, 
overseeing the distribution of aid 
: J® Jordan's needy through its min- 
igtries; Dr Abbadi praised Jor- • 
■■ dao's generous citizens, remark- • 
, mg that although the organization 
j! serves die poverty-stricken in 
-other, countries, this has not 
.stopped Jordanians from, digging 
deep into their popkpis, "Jordan!- 
^ ans are people who are prepared 
■to take even from;their own food: 
to help those in a bad situation," 
he said. 
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Discovery beyond the pyramids 


By Margaret Crockett 

LONDON — DISCOVERIES on 
the plains of the River Nile scent 
inexhaustible. While the finds so 
far are being cotalogcd, analyzed 
and exhibited, there still remains 
a fascination for what lies behind 
and beyond the pyramids which 
few archaeologists can resist. 

While the search continues to 
unearth the treasures and gran¬ 
deur of the tombs known to lie 
buried in the Egyptian sands, one 
or the earliest finds, the tomb or 
Tutanklminun, still challenges the 
academic and archaeological 
communities of the world. 

In 1922 llie Earl of Carnarvon 
and Howard Carter led the exca¬ 
vation team which discovered the 
tomb of Tutankhamun in the Val¬ 
ley of the Kings, Egypt. After 
years of digging in the area, with 
few returns, their diligence paid 
off and they achieved their ulti¬ 
mate objective — and world¬ 
wide fame. 

Dr Nicholas Reeves, a member 
of the dcparimcnt of Egyptian 
Antiquities at the British Mu¬ 
seum in London and author of 
Valley of the Kings: The Decline 
of a Royal Necropolis, has turned 
his attention to this most famous 
of discoveries. The Decline of a 
Royal Necropolis has turned his 
attention to this most famous of 
discoveries. The Complete Tu¬ 
tankhamun is very aptly tilled. A 
comprehensive and engrossing 
book, it charts the exciting story 
of the exhumation or the youth 
reborn as 'Egypt's most famous 
son.' 

The breakthrough was momen¬ 
tous. “Here before them, 
crammed in from lloor to ceiling, 
barely lit by the excavator’s nick¬ 
ering tight, lay a breathtaking 
array of funerary furniture and 
ritual figures, untouched for an 
eternity and seemingly in perfect 
condition; and everywhere the 
glint of gold," reports Dr Reeves. 
Tutankhamun became a house¬ 
hold name overnight. ;No 
archaeological find before or 
since has so captured the public 
Imagination, thanks in great part 
to the extensive coverage by the 
press, he adds. 

Inside the rooms that made up 
the tomb, quite apart from the 
beautifully gilded and inlaid buri¬ 
al coffins one inside the other, 
they found jewels, gilded figures, 
furniture, beads, boxes, stools, 
chariots, bows, arrows, shoes, 



Two of Tutankhamun 's ritual couches and a tangle of chari¬ 
ot parts, found in the southern end of the Antechamber 


gloves, underwear, food- provi¬ 
sions and many other artefacts. 
Tutankhamun's tomb, explains 
the author, contained everything, 
both ritual and personal, an Egyp¬ 
tian king might require for a 
happy and contented existence in 
the afterworld. 

Despite Lhc richness of his buri¬ 
al, Dr Reeves maintains that 
Tutankhamun remains an enig¬ 
matic figure. He came to the 
Egyptian throne at the age of 
about nine, in approximately 
1333 BC and died when be was 
about 18 years old. It is thought 
Uiat he was killed by a blow to 
die skull. 

Just prior to the opening up of 
the tomb, a well-known novelist 
of the day had warned that 'the 
most dire punishment follows 
any rash intruder into a scaled 
tomb.' Rumor was rirc," relates 
the author. "On the day the tomb 
was opened. Carter's pel canary 
was swallowed by a cobra — the 
cobra being the very serpent on 
Pharaoh's brow whicn spits fire al 
his enemies; al the precise mo¬ 
ment of Carnarvon's death (in 
1923), it wag said, the lights of 
Cairo inexplicably went out;' 
while at the same time, in Eng¬ 
land, Carnarvon’s ■ three-legged 
terrier, Susie, howled ' and 
dropped dead." 

The publicity added to the no¬ 
toriety of Tutankhamun, and 
death by association fuelled ru¬ 
mors of a 'curse.' Bui the author 
dryly remarks that it cannot be 
denied that Death was peculiarly 


selective in his choice of victims, 
and surprisingly long in coming 
for those who were perhaps clos¬ 
est to the work. 

It is because of its relatively in¬ 
tact stale that the tomb of 
Tutankhamun spans the millennia 
with peculiar case, and excites all 
of the senses in a way in which 
no other archaeological find be¬ 
fore or since has done, avers Dr 
Reeves. He opines that wc sec a 
boy like any other, packed off to 
the next world as if to boarding 
school, accompanied by ample 
supplies of clean linen, hampers 
of his favorite foods, his prized 
possessions, and a lock or his be¬ 
loved grandmother's hair. "Yet in 
this, his final manifestation, Tu¬ 
tankhamun was no longer the 
malleable child: He hud grown 
into a willul adolescent, his fa¬ 
ther's son, eager to assert hiinscir. 
And he was probably murdered 
for iL. 

■Tutankhamun," he concludes, 
"still lies within his outermost 
coffin in the tomb he has occu¬ 
pied for more than 3,300 years — 
a span of lime which has seen (he 
rise and fall of Athens and Rome, 
the birth and crucifixion of 
Christ, the coming of Islam, the 
Renaissance and the Industrial 
Revolution. After so many centu¬ 
ries, Pharaoh's sad presence still 
pervades the sepulchre and the 
objects from it; and the fascina¬ 
tion of this presence, as much as 
the lure of gold, continues to 
draw to him and his treasures 
millions of visitors every year. 


Tutankhamun r s gold death 
mask 

These visitors, hy speaking Tu- 
tankhamun's name, cause him to 
live, as he so fervently wished, 
every minute of every day, 
around the vastness of a modem 
world he could never have inia- 
gined." 

North of the Valley of Kings; 
just to the south of Cairo, is Saq- 
qara — the name given to part of 
the most extensive city of the 
dead oTthc ancient world. The in¬ 
habitants of Memphis, which was 
founded in about 3150 BC, and 
remained the principal Egyptian 
city down to the end or dynastic 
limes, were buried in did* Saqqara 
cemeteries. 

In whoL he describes as "una¬ 
shamedly a detective story," 
Geoffrey T Martin, Edwards Pro¬ 
fessor of Egyptology al the 
University of London, describes 
his long archaeological search in 
the area in The Hidden Tombs of 
Memphis. The book is mainly 
concerned with the rcsutLs of 13 
seasons of excavating carried out 
by a joint expedition of the Egypt 
Exploration Society (London) 
and Lhc National Museum of An¬ 
tiquities (Leiden, The 
Netherlands), which Professor 
Marlin has been directing since 
its inception in 1975. 

Explaining the "perennial fasci¬ 
nation of Egyptology," Professor 
Marlin says that most expeditions 
working in Egypt have specific 
scientific tasks lo carry out or 
problems lo alicmpL to resolve, 
whether they be historical, archi¬ 
tectural, epigrapHic, or 


5anihropolngica!. The subject is 
not cut and dried, even after a 
century and a half of scholarly 
activity. Numerous questions 
need still lo be asked, and many 
things, especially relating lo daily 
ltlc and economic and social his¬ 
tory, await clarification or 
solution," he says. 

With the "generous permis¬ 
sion" of the Egyptian Antiquities 
authorities, the author decided to 
pin-point, cxcuvatc and record 
the tomb of Maya, Tuiankha- 
mun's treasurer and one of the 
most influential men in the young 
king's government. Although, be 
says, the team 'missed' the tomb 
by only a few nicLcrs in 1975, it 
was cvcuLunlly located in 1986 
and excavated in 1988. Patient 
and systematic digging revealed 
other lesser tombs and their con¬ 
tents. 

In ancient Egypt every official 
or any private citizen of means, 
had to provide himself with ’stan¬ 
dard' pieces of funerary furniture, 
which included obvious items 
such as a coffin or sarcophagus in 
wood or stone, canopic jars for 
the viscera, shawahti (funerary) 
figurines,' probably in a specially 
made box, a heart scarab, possi¬ 
bly in a pectoral, amuiclic' 
figures, food provisions in pot¬ 
tery vessels, drink, and ideally a 
copy or the Book of the Dead (as 
a guide to the hazards of the Un¬ 
derworld). Other objects placed 
in the tomb were mainly optional 
extras and might include objects 
used in daily life such as jewelry 
and pieces or domestic furniture, 
often battered and worn from use. 

Nearly all the great tombs at 
Saqqara were entered and robbed 
in antiquity, but Professor Martin 
believes that there is still a wealth 
or material to find and assimilate. 

After 13 years, the expedition 
has excavated only a small sec¬ 
tion or the necropolis. But the 
author enthuses: n li is not loo 
much to say that a whole new ar¬ 
ea of research into Egyptian art 
has been opened up by much of 
the work of our joint expedition 
at Saqqara. Many of the reliefs 
we have found, particularly in the 
tombs of Horcmhcb and Maya, 
arc by any standard, masterpiec¬ 
es. All ;tnc material is closely 
datable and much of it is in a fine 
state of preservation with much 
original color still present." 

Although this detective story Is 
slowly yielding clues, there will 
bo no conclusion for many, many 
years. ■ 

Academic File. 
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eumi’rier 1992 !. .. 1 
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Hungarian Islam sprouts again 

Islam is undergoing a revival in Hungary, a country the Ottomans occupied only briefly when compared with 

their rule in the rest of eastern Europe. 


Ily Sybil Hernlcr-Hnrt 

LONDON — WITH ilie exact 
nature of the society that will re¬ 
place its discredited communist 
infrastructure still unclear, Hun¬ 
gary is experiencing an Islamic 
revival, to Lhc dismay of Chris¬ 
tian revivalists and the delight of 
its closet Muslims. 

For most or the post-war years, 
many Hungarian Muslims have 
led double lives — outwardly 
communist nnd yet inwardly be¬ 
lieving and, in certain cases, 
practicing Islam in the privacy of 
their homes. The end of the Cold 
Wtu- brought about liberalization 
which emboldened Muslims to 
speak iheir minds and to start 
public worship. 

The road to the revival of Is¬ 
lamic worship tuid rituals lias 
been fraught with social risks. 
"Our higgesl problem has been 
the image problem — not our im¬ 
age hut the image of Muslims in 
Hungary," says Sheikh Abdel 
Rahman Mihalffy, a native Hun¬ 
garian and president of the board 
or (he Hungarian Islamic Society 
based in Budapest. 

"In the media and public con¬ 
sciousness, the Muslims! name is 
always being associated with ter¬ 
rorism and violence." 

As in the rest of liberated east¬ 
ern Europe, Lhc relaxation of the 
draconian communist laws 
against religion and society has 
been synonymous with the rise or 
racism and open discrimination 
against minorities and foreigners. 

"The society believes that its 
primary role is to remove the 
wall of misunderstanding be¬ 


tween Muslims 
and other Hun¬ 
garian people," 
said Sheikh Mi- 
halffy. "For this 
season it has re¬ 
sisted all offers 
of aid with 
strings. Il keeps 
a safe distance 
from all those 
who use Islam in 
their slogans 
while their lives 
and transactions 
remain patently 
aini-Isluniic." 

The society 
has ■ gone about 
the business of ' 
cultural revival 
in a pragmatic ‘ 
fashion. It bus its - 

Zc. ZS 

led to increased 
trade with the Islamic countries, 
and offers Hungarian Muslims 
work rather than indoctrination. 
"There is no place belter than the 
workplace to influence the peo¬ 
ple. 1 ’’ said Sheikh Mihalffy. "We 
live in a busy part of the world, 
people cannot be approached in 
their free time, so the best way to 
reach them is to offer them the 
opportunity to work in nn Islamic 
environment." 

The society aims to create work 
for the growing number of Hun¬ 
garians re-embracing their origi¬ 
nal faith as a first step towards re¬ 
generating an Islamic 
environment in lhc country, Mi- 
halffy said mosques, cultural cen¬ 
ters and other institutions would 





Hungarian Muslims need no longer lead \double lives.' 


have to be built to cope with the 
demands of the faithful. 

One of the most ambitious pro¬ 
jects, spearheaded by Giza Fc- 
hiSrvfiri, former professor or Is¬ 
lamic art and archaeology at the 
University of London, calls for 
the construction or an Islamic 
center with international found¬ 
ing in Buda. 

Although most of the Muslims 
in Hungary are of native stock, 
rightists have been quick to.poini 
out, first, the historical link be¬ 
tween Muslims and the Ottoman 
colonizers and, second, between 
Muslim causes and international 
terrorism. 

The snide attacks on Muslims 
have if anything steeled Hungari¬ 


an Muslims against prejudice. 
The Hungarian Islamic Society, 
registered since August 1988, has 
been in the forefront of a move¬ 
ment for giving Muslims eco¬ 
nomic . and social support and 
helping them towards cultural 
and religious revivat. In the four 
years or its activity it has seen its 
membership grow from only 
three to 400. But the society's 
leaders estimate that the actual 
number of Muslims "at various 
stages of belief and practice" af¬ 
ter nearly hair a century of com¬ 
munism runs into tens or thou¬ 
sands. 

The OtLoman Turks held sway 
in Hungary for about 150 years 
until the end of the 17th century. 


Bangladesh faces a 


China and the 
rest of south 
Asia. A 
mountain 


Assam 

[India] 


a period shorter than in other 
parts of eastern Europe where 
they stayed until the end of the 
First World War. But Turkish in¬ 
fluence permeates Hungarian lan¬ 
guage and culture. One of the 
reasons, of course, is that Hun¬ 
garians share with Turks racial 
roots in Central Asia. 

In an interview with the maga¬ 
zine Eastern Art Report, Profes¬ 
sor Fehdrvuri said, "A lot of Otto¬ 
man monuments arc now 
beautifully restored. A small mu¬ 
seum in Pest bears most of the 
surviving Ottoman treasures, and 
we have set up a committee for 
building up the religious and cul¬ 
tural center." 

He said lhc center would in¬ 
clude a mosque, a museum, a li¬ 
brary and the Budapest universi¬ 
ty's Turkish and Arabic institutes. 

"Many young people brought 
up in an atheistic society arc now 
returning to Islam," he said. "Is¬ 
lam is growing in Hungary. To 
these potential worshipers in the 
mosque you have to add at least 
another 10,000 Muslims: Arabs 
and other Muslims who arc work¬ 
ing or studying in Hungary. The 
center could answer the require¬ 
ments of Hungarians ami fellow 
Muslims alike." 

Fchdrvari and Sheikh Mihalffy 
recently attended a London cere¬ 
mony where they presented a 
copy of the Quran, translated in 
Hungarian, to the International 
Center for Islumic Studies — Ac¬ 
ademic File. ■ 

Sybil Bcrnier-Hnrty is a writer 
nnd researcher based in Lon¬ 
don. 
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By Fernando Del Mundo 

DHAKA, Bangladesh — As the 
monsoon . season approaches, 
more than 240,000 Burmese refu¬ 
gees camped on the eastern bor¬ 
ders or Bangladesh arc becoming 
apprehensive. .The arrival of the 
notorious. rain and su>mis can 
only bring them, misery on a mass 
scale. Bangladesh officials say 
' that they arc virtually helpless ip 
.lhc face of nature's unpredictabil¬ 
ity and scant resources. . 

Only about hsl f of ,(he refugees 
have managed to find shelter in 
camps aldpg the-‘border. | As the 
. constant flow'-; of thev homeless 
continues.from across ihe border, 

. officials rear the ratio of- those 
. with protection against the ele¬ 
ments can only go dowq.'Tbo 
makeshift 'homes' made from up¬ 
rooted trees, leaves dr any. Scrap 
material risk being swept-away 
whfcri the storms begin! 

A Bangladesh high commission 
. official. lit London described the 
situation as being a desperate 1 '.for 
the 7 refugees. Although! Interna¬ 
tional aid 'has relieved ..tome .Of 
the enormous pressure on!Dhaka, 
the. .unsioppam^imfldk of mem 
woirten fthu children ihW ihicant, 
that Supplies will npi wi’t^mmea-i 
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surato with the needs of the 
homeless. • 

Already, the conditions on the 
ground have reached critical lev¬ 
els. Water and sanitation facili¬ 
ties arc inadequate. The refugees' 
plight is not cased by iho fact that 
they have, taken shelter in an area 
■ known for lhc highest incidence 

- of ‘ malaria in: Bangladesh. Evi¬ 
dence, of measles has further 
compoundedthe problem. Dr 

- Mbhomed Shahjahan, an area of-' 
.ficinl, said the refugees faced fur- ■ 
ihcr dangers from -dysentery, di¬ 
arrhea aqd respiratory diseases,• 

: it is, however, the threats from. 
the vagaries of weather and the 
scarcity of resources within Ban- 
gladcsh which seem to be ihe 
most potent of threats. In 1978, 
more than 2^0,000 Bubnese refu¬ 
gees flooded. Into Bangladesh; 

. ode. of the world's poorest coun¬ 
tries; $6trielO,O0Q of iliem, most- . 
. f ly., children, died within six 
■' months; becqusd of scarce ;fopd 
v supplies. 

Bungla and; international 1 au-. : 

fii Qriiics * arc determined tp fore-'; 

any repetition of fiial trage-':, 


ttSKiSi?tr 4^wrwn merchants 
i ^ fbi| R.Qlugws hqvd v Strong- .trade links between 


blncd efforts to secure the refu¬ 
gees against the unpredictable 
Weather and ensure an even dis¬ 
tribution of food. Two new camp 
sites currently being built could 
accommodate up to 50,000 peo¬ 
ple.- . 

•The problem of a Burmese in¬ 
flux Into Bangladesh and indeed 
.other neighboring countries Is en* 
.domic, but the new wave of arri¬ 
vals started in early 1991 and 
rose to a new height lfist. winter, 
using anclonl rowing boats, thou¬ 
sands of Burmese , refugees 
crossed the river Naf to seek shel¬ 
ter in. Bangladesh.: i 
Many of the refugees, from the 
Rohingya Muslim community of 
Burma, complained of persecu¬ 
tion, rape and' forced labor. They 
pointed to fi systematic, campaign 
by the regime to force Rohingyas 
out of ihe. country. The govern¬ 
ment dqnicd thf allegations qnd 
. branded the refugees illegal Im- 
• migrants whom, it $aid, it could 
not take back. , 

■: BUt the. Rohingyas are •, Bur? 
;mese, comprising iqme 1.4 mil¬ 
lion of the'2.2 million population 
■Cf Arakarn. Once an Independent 
^ kingdom 1 , Arakan . was:, (bunded 
: by # , Arhbj and Moorish' merchants 
r.Wltn strong trade link< 




spine separat- i 

cd Arakan -/- 

ficm the Bur- V / 

mese heart- A / / 

land, high- “ \ / ( 

lighting the S’ \ / \ 

religious and 'S’ \—I \ 

geographical »■ 

divide. Com- V I T _. 
munal vio- 1 Di 

Icncc has IJJJ 

flared occa- Hi 

sionally be- ala A 

tween the SEnk 

majority Bud- HWSn 

dhisl Bur- «aB5|Bk 

mese and the 
Muslims. But 
. the conflict 

has never |SH«H9gk 

been, at the 
'' same-Jcvel as 
'the civil war 
involving 
government 
. troops • and 
-the guerillas 
of the Christ' 

; linn- EEBHpHKjBi 

dominated *- T “—~“ 
... Karen tribe. Some 70,000 Karens 
.. now live in camps in Thailand. 

What- makes the Rohingyas' 

. plight more problematic for Ban- 
’ gladcsh is the 1 possibility, ■ often 
■ voiced by Dhaka officials, that 
many of the. Burmese may- never 
. wish tp rcium : home. ; With 'strong 
, family; links in the, mountainous 
-Z-southeastern: regidii of Bangla- 
. ; desh,' many have found jobs or 
: v : mmily Support. This has ad<)ed 


Tropk: ot Canesr. 


ffJMl 11 . 


□Rangoon 



of Bengal 


implications for this impover- 
, ished country, and particularly 
the Chittagong region. The,area 
where ihe Tcfugecs have con¬ 
verged has barely recovered from 
, a monstrous cyclone that, only a 
' year ago, killed more than 
lOQ.dOO residents. ■ _ j ‘ j, 

Fernando del Mundo is a Gene¬ 
va-based editor oftheUNHCR 
1 magazine* 'Refugees.* 1 
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Re-exploring the hills of Nagaland 

A sensitive and in-depth study of the Nagas of northeastern India provides a greater understanding of the 
{ cultural beliefs and social practices of these hills people, whose view of the world extends far beyond the. nudity 

and head-taking ceremonies for which they have become notorious. 


By Mary Doyle 

LONDON — THE Nagas of 
northeastern India, known as the 
'Peoples of the Hills', appear to 
be unlike any other known Indi¬ 
an tribe and are very di Herein 
from their neighbors, the Hindus 
of the plains. The geographical 
differences mirror the extent of 
how far apart these people arc 
culturally. 

Numbering over one million, 
the Nagas arc .scattered through¬ 
out the Indian state of Nagaland, 
Anmachal Pradesh, Manipur, and 
neighboring Burma. Populating 
the hills and valleys, each group 
maintains a separate identity 
which complements their natural 
surroundings, giving them a cul¬ 
tural richness and versatility en¬ 
joyed by very few indigenous 
groups of the world today. 

Like many peoples discovered, 
studied and eventually colonized, 
their fate was mapped out. The 
Nagas: Hill Peoples of Northeast 
India, relates their history before 
Indian independence in 1947, of 
their stem. resistance to British 
rule and their efforts to hold onto 
their ritual practices while mak¬ 
ing concerted attempts to pursue 
a policy of economic and social 
modernization. 

it has been difficult to discern 
the origins of the Nagas, as stud¬ 
io round many hundreds of 
kibes speaking u language with 
more than 30 tonal dilTcrcntiii- 
Jions, quite apart from each other 
in social systems ranging from 
egalitarian to autocratic and yet 
sharing the basic principlo of ritu¬ 
al belier and customs. This strong 
interaction among people eventu¬ 
ally invited economic and cultu¬ 
ral integration, but it also made it 
difficult Tor anthropologists to dc- 
flphciMhc Nagas' origins. 

Although locked away in a cor- 
n w of India with no access to the 
*«. the Nagas' facial features are 
jinxingly similar to those of the 
ln dians of South America or the 
Wes. of Southeast Asia and 
jhc South Pacific. Many of their 
adornments, textiles and ce¬ 
ramics are similar to those of 
oouih American Indians, while 
m &ny of the textile designs arc 
^ocaiive of Aboriginal Dream- 
un w patterns. The vibrant ycl- 
°ws, reds and black in their cere¬ 
monial dress arc derived from 
jj«!i enemy's teeth and hair and 
rv’mfiar to African body dress 
JJP textiles. The use of Lhe hu- 
an figure and head is predomi¬ 
nant in Naga art. 

The practice and belief in ritu- 

fJL.7 n, iS n ,m P°fi®ni part of 
NAga urc, but unrortu- 
S?L has 10 a Sneat extent con- 
JW too misconceptions 
*£*■:** of lh csc very 
D »° “P ^ practical pco- 
Jg.. Contract tp.lhc popular bc- 
yo-.Jf! 1 individuals "wander 
a of mystical cx- 
^toors have:dur- 

* r research noted that, 

Majssssr-* 

ritu ?* allow. them some 


control over their surroundings. 
Their approach to earthquakes, 
for example, helps them not only 
to understand the phenomenon 
but provides a team effort to rem¬ 
edy it. They believe that the earth 
shakes when a dead village chief 
makes his way to the land of the 
dead through strong creepers that 
obstruct his path. Collectively 
they take action to stop the trem¬ 
ors by calling out "Don’t fall, 
don't fall," so that the earth may 
stay still. 

Agriculture is the central as¬ 
pect, affecting fertility, sex, 
death, and creative forces mani¬ 
fested in feasts, bodily decoration 
and the ritual of head-taking. The 
latter has been an intrinsic part of 
the Nagas' quest for wealth and 
status within clans and deter¬ 
mined spiritual attainment. In 
that ritual, a Naga warrior would 
raid a village in order to find a 
stave whose head he would then 
offer as a gift to his bride. "Tak¬ 
ing a head is the ultimate trans¬ 
formative action," note the au¬ 
thors. "By killing another person, 
a man transforms life into death, 
and the accompanying rituals 
transform the biological (natural) 
face of death into a social (cultu¬ 
ral) object, that is a skull." 

With the British intervention in 
Nagaland, head-taking was pro¬ 
hibited and the ritual substituted 
with payment to the elders of the 
village. Ornaments replaced the 
skull. In the event much of the 
Nagas' traditional life was lost 
with over exploitation of land, in¬ 
tegration into a market economy, 
and the arrival of Christian mis¬ 
sionaries. Post-colonial India left 
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Konyak villagers perform their ritual f Great Dance’at the 
Spring Festival 


the Nagas tom between integra¬ 
tion and independence. 

Though family ties arc closely 
knit with well-defined responsi¬ 
bilities and expectations, a Naga 
is first and foremost a member of 
the clan. Women observe strict 
but not restricting rules during 
pregnancy and men arc expected 
to be present in adjoining rooms 
during the birth of their children. 

Culling the umbilical cord is in 
some clans the duty of the father. 
Children arc incorporated into 
work gangs at a very early age 
and arc expected to help with ba¬ 
sic household and agricultural 
tasks. The ‘social paternity* of a 
child is more important than the 
'biological paternity’ and a child 
belongs the clan of the legal fa¬ 
ther no matter who iho natural fa¬ 


ther is understood to be. This pro¬ 
vides a strong social bonding 
which gives the groups continuity 
and social and moral strength. 

With some exceptions, most 
clans accept premarital sex al¬ 
though marriage is always en¬ 
couraged with a member of a dif¬ 
ferent group but always within a 
strict social framework. 

Even in death the Nagas share 
a responsibility to their clan. For 
example, among the Konyaks the 
funeral ritual consists or remov¬ 
ing the head, which is kept in a 
stone pot, and the skull is later 
painted with geometric designs 
during harvest festivals — mak¬ 
ing a link between taking fertility 
out of the earth (the harvest) and 
returning it (the deceased). 

In the past four decades, the 


A former ’Ang* or tribal 
chief of Sheangha 

Nagas have benefited in educa¬ 
tion and health and have learned 
to reinterpret their beliefs, enrich¬ 
ing their history and identity. 

The book offers a wealth of 
background through photographs 
of an extraordinary range of arte¬ 
facts, from shrunken heads to ce¬ 
ramics, carvings, basketware, 
jewelry and textiles. ■ 

The Nagas: Hill Peoples of 
Northeast India. By Julian 
Jacobs with Sarah Harrison, 
Anita Herle and Alan Mac - 
farlane. Thames and Hud¬ 
son. £28. 355 «?. ISBN 0- 
500-97388-1 . 

Mary Doyle Is a writer and 
researcher based l/t London. 
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Jalal Rifn'i/Ad-Dustour 


Waiting for the next round 

WITH THE optimism US Secretary of Stale Mr James Baker has spread 
during his latest tour of the region about the prospects of the Middle East 
peace process, everything appears set for a serious resumption of negoti¬ 
ations. The ingredients are all there: Arab and Israeli willingness to go 
into substance and international and US commitment in particular to Se¬ 
curity Council resolutions 242 and 338 as the framework for a compre¬ 
hensive settlement, among other things. 

The victory of the Labor Party of Israel and its allies in the June gener¬ 
al ejections was a necessary requirement for the negotiations' revival. Is¬ 
rael's new premier Mr Yitzhak Rabin has taken some important steps to¬ 
wards making the next round of talks fruitftil and substantial, The US 
position on the suspension of all settlement activities in the occupied 
lands is commendable. It remains to be seen whether the Israelis will 
yield to.international pressure to completely halt all colonization projects 
in the West Bank, Gaza and the Golan. 

But optimism and goodwill are not enough to turn this peace process 
into a means leading to a desirable end. The Arab parties are ready, and 
have been for some time, to put Israel’s promises to the test. The next 
round, whether it convenes in Washington or Rome, must be different 
from previous meetings. 

The Israelis must present workable ideas and convince tire world that 
the change of government was an asset to peace. It Is up to the Israelis to 
push the process forward. After all, it is Israel that has the land and is 
holding more than 1.5-million Palestinians hostage in their own home¬ 
land. It is Israel that has to submit to the rule of international law and it is 
the Israelis who will have to take courageous decisions regarding their 
niture relations with their Arab neighbors. 

On the Arab side, the coming phases should prove more strenuous and 
challenging than'previous ones. The Arabs will be asked to make conces¬ 
sions and to accommodate numerous Israeli demands. While wc have ut¬ 
most confidence in the capacity and wisdom of our negotiating teams 
we also warn of Israeli attempts to strike bilateral deals at the expense of 
other panics to the conflict. This entails unforeseen dangers that could 
thrust this region into further political and social disarray. 

Dealing with Mr Rabin may prove trickier than dealing with his prede¬ 
cessor. The next-negotiations will require the Arabs to respond to Israeli 
proposals with counter proposals that serve the cause of peace and do not 
Lead negotiators astray. We also expect the United States to play a more 
Active role in the negotiating process. As things stand now, one can see 
the negotiators reaching deadlocks and dead dnds. It is the responsibility 
of the host to intervene in the spirit of an honest broker to free these 
deadlocks and open new paths.. 

The United Nations and the European Community must also be in 
volved, For peace to survive It must be supported by the international 
immunity. There must be guarantees to safeguaid the agreements and 
in the process of establishing peace there will have to be joint regional 
cooperottpn to develop this region of the world and to help its people be¬ 
come more independenupd dependent on themselves ■ 

" e tope tWs spirit;of optimism will last and we hope that goodwill 
wiU prevail. AS:much as: the prospects of peace look, bright today the 
specter of war and deprivation, isnotvery far fchtrid. ■ \" 


Believers' bloody 
battle for power 
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By Sarah Helm 

THERE IS one good thing about the recent 
violence by Lhe Islamic fundamentalist 
movement in Gaza against rival factions 
from lhe Palestinian mainstream; it shows 
thaL the fundamen¬ 
talists believe SSJSWi* 
peace may be 
coming. 

Hamas, the Is¬ 
lamic resistance 
movement in the 
occupied territo¬ 
ries, appears to be 
jostling for power 
ahead of the set¬ 
ting up of the pro¬ 
posed new autono¬ 
mous authority in 
the occupied terri¬ 
tories. The move¬ 
ment, which seeks 
to destroy Israel 
and create an Is¬ 
lamic State of Pal¬ 
estine, has always 
rejected the notion 
of Palestinian au¬ 
tonomy as a paltry 
compromise. It 
has declared it &L 
would not partici- . « 
pate in elections* 
for autonomy because to do so would be to 
bow to Israel’s terms. 

Hamas has refused any involvement in 
the talks, accusing the negotiators from Fa¬ 
tah, the mainstream faction of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, of kowtowing to 
Israel and the West by talking about less 
than full statehood, even for an interim pe¬ 
riod. 

As long as the prospect of peace re¬ 
mained remote and the PLO's achieve¬ 
ments in the talks questionable, Hamas 
was content to snipe at the negotiators 
from the sidelines. It continued its armed 
attacks against Israeli targets, confident 
that its credibility, with Palestinians could 
only increase with every failure notched up 
by PLO delegates in their talks with the en¬ 
emy. Now the growth of Hamas' influence 
is threatened. t 

New Labor Prime Minister, Yitzhak Ra¬ 
bin, is committed to Palestinian autonomy 
within a year. The PLO could, for the first 
time, make some political gains. If it does, 
Hamas fears Palestinians may begin to 
question the validity of the "rejeetionist" 
cause. 

. Hamas is now saying it will participate 
in elections to the autonomous body — in 
order to fight for its. aims from within the 
new power structure. The violence that has 
accompanied this change of policy appears 
to be a struggle for power on the street. 
Hamas is showing Fatah and its supporters 
that autonomy will not mean the decline of 
the Islamic struggle. 

j question is: How much support does 
Hamas have in the occupied territories and 
could it win power in the autonomy elec¬ 
tions?.. . ' . 

The Islamic movement has had influence 
in the. occupied territories through the 

. .Muslim Brotherhood for several decades.: 
Its . activities have been encouraged at' 
Umes by Israel as a counter to the PLO. 
The organization avoided military means 
to achieve its ends until the outbreak of the 


Palestinian uprising in 1987, when the 
need Tor more active protest became an- 
parent. p 

There was already evidence from the 
successes of an earlier breakaway Islamic 
group, Islamic Jihad, that miliiary opera- 
lions could bring 
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wide support in the 
occupied territories. 

The Muslim 
Brotherhood formed 
Hamas as a military 
wing in 1988 wiih 
the slated aim of 
t.* "working to unfurl 
$ the banner of Allah 
over every centime* 
tcr of Palestine." Ha¬ 
mas received money 
from Muslim com¬ 
munities abroad and 
direct aid from Iran, 
Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf stales. It has 
Fite- very close lies with 
Si*jji tbe powerful Muslim 
* Brotherhood‘in Jor¬ 
dan and Egypt, and 
close links with 
5 ^ Muslim • groups in 
! ' 1 Algeria and Sudan. 
Hamas’ relations 
with other Palestini¬ 
an groups are more 
complex. It has always had close ties with 
pro-Syrian Palestinian groups which have 
also tended to reject compromise. While 
sharing some of the same aims as the PLO, 
Hamas has always reserved the right to op¬ 
erate its own agenda, seeing the PLO as a 
largely secular organization. One of Ha¬ 
mas’ founders, Dr Abdel Rcntisi, recently 
attacked PLO leader Yasser Arafat for 
playing the West's game and talking to Is¬ 
rael. Dr Rcntisi, a pediatrician, was re¬ 
leased from jail in September after two 
and half years. He had been charged with 
founding Hamas and running its opera¬ 
tions in Oaz.a. 

During the Intifada, Hamas has had its 
own protest agenda, focusing on the fight 
against "corrupt morals.” As disillusion 
spread about the ability of the Palestinian 
uprising to achieve any of its aims, many 
id the bccupicd territories turned to Islam 
for new direction. 

Some experts say 50 per cent of the peo¬ 
ple in Gaza and 30 per cent of those in the 
West Bank support Hamas. The movement 
is less deeply entrenched in the West 
Bank, perhaps because conditions have 
never been quite so desperate and the peo¬ 
ple are less susceptible to the solace of 
fundamentalism.- But here, too, Hamas has 
a strong hold, as proved by its successes in 
some of the recent chamber of commerce 
elections. The organization’s appeal ap¬ 
pears to lie in the connection it makes be¬ 
tween proclaiming Islamic ideals along¬ 
side Palestinian nationalism. ■ 

Palestinian leaders hope the violence be¬ 
tween PLO groups and Hamas can be lo¬ 
calized, and peace negotiators are aware 
that inter-Palestinian violence will only be 
exploited by the Israeli right as proof that 
peace with the Arabs should be aborted. 
Meanwhile, some Israeli Arab-watchers 
are saying ihat all sides have underestimat¬ 
ed the influence of: Hamas and are now 
paying the price, ■ . 

The Independent 
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Stand-off in Baghdad 

Iraq illustrates the nuclear dilemma 

The now on "islTelsewhere*fn*Uie Uwf supervfsi^and^onTOfo^ t *' at 


By S^jlt! Rizvi 

LONDON — The wrangle over a United 
Nations scrutiny or suspect nuclear centers 
in fraq has bared the gaping holes that ex¬ 
ist in the UN's inspection blanket, which 
the international agency cannot hope to 
mend cosily or soon. 

As if the difficulties in gelling nuclear 
nations to comply were not daunting 
enough already, the unraveling of the So¬ 
viet Union has shown that the UN’s Inter¬ 
national Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna 
has neither the teeth nor the clout to con¬ 
trol nuclear proliferation on a gigantic 
scale that now seems inevitable. 

' Nuclear technology and expertise is in a 
"glut." Too many unemployed physicists 
with CVs under their arm are roaming the 
international job market. The international 
controls on the movement of nuclear 
equipment and material are worn out or in¬ 
effective. The complacency triggered with 
the Cold War blowout is now so deep-set 
as to make any mention of nuclear prolife- 
• ration sound screechingly alarmist. 
f The way major nuclear powers treat the 
UN's agencies to meet their own ends and 
not to strengthen them in the first place is 
little short of a joke. The IAEA's director 
general, Dr Hans Blix, in a mild reproof to 
the major nuclear powers, said the agency 
needed "more teeth” to deter violators of 
nuclear safeguard agreements, arid one 
way it could be better empowered would 
be to share information. 

"What we can learn from the lessons of 
Iraq is that the ability of the regular IAEA 
inspections.., to uncover possible unde¬ 
clared nuclear installations and material 
would increase drastically if the IAEA 
were to be routinely provided With relevant 
information available to member slates, for 
oxamplc through satellites." 

So Tar it appears that this information 
sharing has been selective. In Iraq, appar¬ 
ently, the IAEA teams have received the 
full benefit of western electronic and satel¬ 
lite surveillance, but what of other states 
with suspect installations? Until now die 
IAEA has been urging Israel to submit 
data about its nuclear installations, to no 
avail whatsoever. 

The agency has also sought — unsuc¬ 
cessfully — information on other states 
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which have neither signed the nuclear non¬ 
proliferation treaty nor submitted to inter¬ 
national inspections. There arc valid rea¬ 
sons for believing that major nuclear pow¬ 
ers have better information on the 
violators'than docs the UN, but they arc 
unlikely to share it — unless it suits their 
ends. 

This policy may just rebound on the ma¬ 
jor nuclear powers. The breakup of the 
USSR has multiplied the number of slates 


with nuclear capability and pitted the 
Atomic Energy Agency against the harsh 
reality that it exists on the fringes of a rap¬ 
idly expanding nuclear club. 

Of all the states to emerge from the ruins 
of the USSR, only Russia is a signatory to 
the NPT, a document it inherited among 
hundreds or others. The less stable south¬ 
ern states constitute the great void in 
which the IAEA oannot hope to send even 
a tracer. 
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As a spokesperson in Vienna explains, 
"None of these states are IAEA members 
so we cannot be seen to be interfering in 
their affairs.” There are some hopes of the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia submitting to in¬ 
spections, though only just. Kazakhstan 
and other Central Asian powers, armed to 
the teeth with nuclear weapons, remain out 
of bounds for the agency. 

But arc the major powers equally in (he 
dark? US Secretary of State James Baker 
III, who visited Centra] Asia recently, has 
been spearheading an American adminis¬ 
tration campaign to persuade the newly in¬ 
dependent states, on pain of aid cuts, to 
conform to international safeguards. 

This still does not give the IAEA the 
"teeth" that it needs to make its global role 
meaningful. Yet it is through the IAEA or 
a similar international agency alone that 
flic world community can hope to achieve 
results, not through strong-arm tactics that 
arc at best controversial, at worst counter¬ 
productive. 

The risk of a delegate's nationality com¬ 
ing in the way of the UN's work was also 
illustrated in Iraq, where the inspectors’ 
team was led by Karen Jansen, an Ameri¬ 
can. Iraq has charged the UN mission as 
being biased in favor of its enemies. The 
crux however is that the UN and its agen¬ 
cy simply do not enjoy the power that 
brings with it the veneer or impartiality. 

The information void faced by the lAIsA 
bedevilled its team in Baghdad as well. 
The agency still lacks crucial information 
on who gave Iraq technical advice for its 
centrifuge enrichment program. Baghdad 
is refusing to divulge anything, maintain¬ 
ing its position conforms to the principle 
of "respect for ethics, rules and norms of 
international trade." Are the major nuclear 
powers similarly ill-informed? This re¬ 
mains moot. 

The scandalous inefficacy of an interna¬ 
tional agency as important as the IAEA is 
best encapsulated by its experience with 
the "full, final and complete” list of Iraqi 
nuclear activities concerned with the man¬ 
ufacture of weapons or mass destruction, 
submitted by Iraq in June. 

The Arabic-languagc report is currently 
bping translated, and the IAEA does not 
know what it contains. If Iraq has failed to 
furnish the information the agency seeks 
there's not a lot that the world community 
can do about it. 

It is this ridiculous inanity or interna¬ 
tional law enforce mcnl, which the UN 
supposedly represents, that must be lack- 
led if nuclear risks are to be avoided: ■ 

Academic File 

j. 

Sqjid Rizvi is the managing editor of 
Academic File. ■ 


Refugees ’ exodus stalks both Asia and Europe 


; By Maryam Schiller 

GENEVA—The seemingly intractable eth¬ 
nic conflicts in Central Asia, following 
closely the civil war in Yugoslavia and un¬ 
certainly in the rest of eastern Europe, 
have exposed southern Asian countries to 
the same kind of dangers that have con¬ 
fronted Europe Tor more than a decade. 

Europe's response in recent years has 
h&fin to tighten controls and, in certain cas- 
5*» close international borders between the 
troubled states and the wealthier states of 
Uie West. In Asia the problems are mon^ 
«»* and therefore harder to resolve. 
While most of immigration to Europe in 
past decade has involved people of di- 
. verse non-European cultures fleeing perse- 
i jwftort pr war In their native lands, the in¬ 
lux of refugees from central to southern 
jsiff has; consisted mostly of people of 
, Siradar origins. 

the forefront today as the re- 
..«ptacle of refugees of Turkic origin not 

■ from Centri Asia but also from east- 1 
Europe. Pakistan and Iran have.begn 

Jf^uering seyeraj million Afghans, many 

■ family bonds in their host 
;.«ntntiy,. throughout the. 12 -year period fol- 

,1979 Soviet invasion of Af-' 
ShttiStan. ( 


While thousands of Afghans are now re¬ 
luming to their native land from both Paki¬ 
stan and fran, fresh waves of refugees are 
directed towards Iran, and even Afghani¬ 
stan, from Central Asia. 

As a recent study by die Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) indicated, migration is fast be-, 
coming a.global issue with only the west¬ 
ern states well prepared to deal with it. Not 
only has the migration of large numbers of 
people from one part of the world to anoth¬ 
er accelerated since 1990, it is also becom¬ 
ing more and more regionalized. 

Although the OECD differentiates be¬ 
tween permanent migrants and asylum- 
seekers, the difference seems unrealistic 
since most people who stek asylum even- r 
tually want to settle down and start new 
lives in their host countries. 

The numbers involved in the exodus 
from Central Asia are far from established, 
but the essence of the global trend of 
which it is.parl is captured by the Europe¬ 
an experience, .. t 

For the lens of thousands of people wait-. 
ing to seek shelter in Afghanistan, Iran, Pa-.. 
kisian and f»irkey t these coilrllfies s.till rep? . 
resent "lands of opportunity," opportunity 
which is judged Ip be greater thjm that 
available in iheir 1 native landi. •; • : 


In other words, tft£ problem is about, as 
serious as what Europe in recent years has 1 
described as the Influx of "economic mi¬ 
grants." This has been further compounded 
by claims of racial identity, similar to 
those faced by west European countries. 

The new Europe, for instance, has seen 
waves of Poles, former Soviet nationals, 
Hungarians and Romanians with German : 
, roots claiming German citizenship. Politics 
and Albanians of Greek ancestry have in- ‘' 
undated Greece with similar claims of citi¬ 
zenship, and east Europeans of various na¬ 
tionalities are clamoring al the doors of 
Turkey for the right to be issued a Turkish 
passport. Turkey's problem is by ftfr the 
most complex, since tens of .millions, of' 
■people in Europe arid Asia can claim Turk¬ 
ish ancestry. ' V 1 .. ' . 

A further impact on ihfe demographic 
^patterns south of Central Asia. is being . 
made apparently by migration . facilitated 
by the free flow of people in the European 

ComnjimiLy. . . 

, There are strong fears that if ancf whcn 
;the Eiiropean.free-trade area becomes a;re- . 
;ality Qn l :June, 1993, nationals df noh-jBC : . 
icquniries may to : further pftssurds 'in; .• 
mods, with, many of them rcturiilri&hbnto to. i 
their countries of origin m; Asia ari(i lhus ■, 
adding to the burden there: * I v • 


Ironically, most of the new migrants to 
Asja are unskilled people or people dupli¬ 
cating skills already available, while the 
migrants from Asia to the West increasing¬ 
ly have comprised the categories 6f highly 
skilled or skilled. 

: Most of the .Asian and Middle Eastern 
migrants to the United States and Canada, 
Tor example; arc highly educated people 
whose arrival has been welcorned. 

The US Immigration Act pf 1990 pro¬ 
vided for a ibrec-rold increase in the num¬ 
ber of visas granted to skilled workers, 
140,000 visas a year against a previous 
54,000. ll also offered unprecedented 
guarantees of equal opportunities for iril- 
ipi grants.' 

: The outlook then is for an economically 
strapped southern A^ia and Near East In¬ 
creasingly haying to cope with greater 
numbers of migrants from, contiguous are- 
■as. ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ " ,j; 

Would the region find this influx eco¬ 
nomically beneficial, as have the United 
States arid some pans of Europe, or wpuld 
it see it a$ aii unwelcome burden? Before 

■ the new arriValS can fit into the new sopic- 
. UeS.' iberfc i$ .little doubt that they will 

■ btoye lo bO'a.signi (leant: drai ri bn thpTe: 
sources of thpir hbs«j.*'.; -,{y\ 

l : ; • -I . ; .sh Academic File 
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Apres son voyage en Israel 

Baker rassure la Jordanie 

Le Secretaire d'Etat amdricain qui devait etre porteur d'iddes "isradliennes" a reaffirm^ les grands principes de Madrid devant le 
roi Hussein. Manure de prdciser que ce voyage n'a pas que des fins dlectoralistes, au moment ou Bush baisse dans les sondages 



"NOUS SOMMES lous das an- 
fanis d'Abraham" a Janc6 mordi 
Ic roi Hussein lors dc sa confer¬ 
ence dc presse commune avee ic 
Sccrdlairc d'Eun amdricnin, 
James Baker. L'atmosphftrc dd- 
icntluc, les sourircs quasi- 
inamoviblcs des deux intcrlocu- 
icurs rcflfttent 1'Etal des relations 
cnirc les USA cl la Jordanie. 
C'cst aussi la preuve, scion les 
tenmes du roi Hussein, que la rd- 
gion traverse "un moment cru¬ 
cial ct hisloriquc pour finalcmcm 
progresser et apporter une fin 
aux souffranccs pour touLcs Ics 
parties alors divisdes, Palcstini- 
ens, Isradiicns, Jordanicns ct 
Arabcs..." 

Le SecnJtairc d’Etat amdricain, 
quc_le. roi appellc "mon chcr 
ami", devait imposcr Ics nour 
voiles vucs isradliennes, recueil- 
jics lors d'un voyage de deux 
jours ft Jdrusalcm. Une ville 
dtape dc la campognc dlcctoraie 
de Busli, soion certains commen- 
tntcurs. La presse jordanienne 
prdsentaii ddja les Arabcs en vic- 
limes dc cc voyage doni leur in- ■ 
tdrftl propre eQt dtd le tout derni¬ 
er objcctif. Pourtapl, le 
SecnSiaire d'Etat n'a pas ddqu le 
souveralii Hachdmite. • 

Disaccord Baker-Rabin 

James Baker a mime erdd lb 
surprise cq rassurant les jordani- 
ens sur un certain nombrc do 
points toujours communs. "Notre' 
politique n'a pas changfi, a alTir- 
md Ic Secretaire d'Biai, nous' 
avan^ons rapidement sur la base 
des icnpes.de rdfdrqnce ddfijiis ft 
Madrid,' nous .voyons une solu¬ 
tion sur la base des resolutions 
242 Ct. 338" (rctrait do tous Ips 
Terri to ircs-occupds par Israftt do- 
puis 1967). 2eid Ben Shaker, 
n’avaU-jl pns ddclard.dcuxJours 
auparavant que son pays rdaffir- 
mall "son engagement ft.uric so¬ 
lution paclfiquc du cohfUt arabd- 
isradlicn, dans lb cadrp d'un 
rbglemeiu global qui garftntll le 
rctrait. israellcn total., des - terfh 
toites occupds, y cdm'pris.lescc- 
fcurarabe.de jdrusalcrn"!J :‘ ! . 

James Bafcjr, "porteurd'Jddfts 
isradliennes",. toujou^'Sclon le 
Premier' minislre jdrdqnleii, >i 
netterpent maraud son.ddsaccorfl 
avec Ylzhftk; Rabin. Dcuxiftme 
agitable sdtpriseV."Une.[lri>pIa^ 
ration cst; une tmplajUatfoh" jr 
declare James'BWcer quincfail 
aucunc dIfftreira - 1 A.-tinstfov do 


Rabin, emre "implantations poli¬ 
tic ucs" ct "implantations straid- 
giques". Le Sccrdiuirc d’Etat 
amdricain a mftmc ajould qu’cllcs 
rcprdscnraicni toutes "des obsta¬ 
cles ft ia paix". .Cos propos peu- 
vcnl 6trc calquds sur la declara¬ 
tion de la vcilJc ft Jdrusalcm 
d’Hnnnnc Ashrawi, porte-parole 
dc ia ddldgnlion palcstinicnnc, 
scion laquellc "Ics implantations 
ct Ic processus dc paix sont in- 
compatibles". Le SccnStaire 
d'Etat amdricain s'est longue- 
ment dlcndu sur ccltc question 
dpincuse, prdcisant que *les in¬ 
stallations de sdcuritd sont 
quclquc chose que nous ne voy- 
ons pas commc des implanta¬ 
tions". James Baker s'est oppuyd 
sur la resolution 242 des Nations 
Unics, qui scion lui, "prend en 
considdrulion la sdcuritd israd- 
licnnc". 

En revanche, James Baker n'a 
pns did en mesure dc donner des ‘ 
garaniics sur 1'arrfti total des im¬ 
plantations dans les Terri toires- 
occupds. Une ded revendicaiions 

f irincipales de la ddldgation pa- 
estinienne el du bureau de 
I'OLP rduni ccltc semainc ft Tu¬ 
nis. "Je ne peux pns rdpondrc ft 
ceue question aujourd’hui" a-t-il. 
rdppndu lors de la confdrcnce dc 
presse. Mais ce dossier sera sans 
nul dome abordd lors de la pro- 
chaine visile,: prdvue au mois 
d'AoOt, d'Ylzhak Rabin au Etats- 
Unis. Uh voyage qui pourrail 
marqiicr I'octrol des goranties de 
prftts (10 rnilr. 

. fiords dc. dol- ■■ — 
jars) : & Israel 

^absorption des Selon I 
Immigrants juifs! llT ,« 
sovibuques. 1 - llT 

"J'csp&re qu'ils ; ■ 

:(NDLR: Bushel 
' Rabin) ■. vonl . 
trouver le moy : ■ ' ' 

cnd'oblcqlrun 
wcord, qii ils aurqnt des discus¬ 
sions prdducilves sur le sujcC' .a 
affirmd James'.Baker.. Pour.le 
moment, a prdcisd io ScctxStaird : 



James Baker et le roi Hussein au Palais Royal 


proposd sa suspension 


^change d'un gel 


sion . en 
implanta- 


Selon Baker, "une implantation est 
une implantation, toutes sont des 
obstacles h. la paix" 


proposb sa suspension . en l'application des rdsolulions 242. 
ecnange d un gel des implanta? et 338, doivent thdoriquement se 

tenir a Rome au 

-■" — ■■■■ — — — ■ ■ .1 i d6but du mois 

. ' d'AoflL Mals 

aker, "une implantation est Sw“T cr«u 
Plantation, toutes sont des X f Z" q “ 
obstacles ^ la paix" 

Washington. 

■ ' ' ■ -—:-• ' "Si Ics parties 

lions isradlionnes, mais Tel Aviy nous serons ravis de les re^w 
ava|t rcjQUT noire demande'. 0 ir tt a ddclart James Baker Sis 
SvLtl dU ^nner plus de precisions. . 

Lm ndgociadons bilatdrales 
4" ^0*' "rcprendront bientftt" s’est con- 
dre dc la Ligue arabe. Nous nous tentb de dire le Secretaire d'Etat 

i 1 " 0 pIUX a lf C am ^ ric ^in- Avant d’affirmer qu'il 
K^/^? nS ., 5eronlpris * soutenait la "proposition 4 de 

. M.Rabin pour que ces nfigocia- 
^ a lions soicnt relativement contin- 


ii.E ,--- bQycott "cst une decision que 

. a Brat amccicaln, aucuh accord prendroht les Arabes dans le ca- 

, sur rbctrqi fi larafil dc ccs;pr?ts dre dc la L|gue arabe. Nous nous 

garanus ha dtdconclu. djrigcons vers une paix avec 

, . , Vw,* Israel et les decisions seront pris- 

Kqm$ oit:^Washington?.• es eh temps opporiun". 

_ ’‘ fJ/, • - . Un lohg.chemin reste encore k 

Porai U.im Dkl... v i' . __• . . .. .. 


reste encore k 


Baker ffovfont sc foc^iser air ; 4 




a qume Amman mardt soir pour; 
se rendre & Damas,, troisfeme 
^tape de sa tppmde ail Procher 


OricnL Mais le programme de 
. Baker a subi quelques modifica¬ 
tions. L'dmissairo amdricain n'a 

■ pu rencomrcr le chef de la di¬ 

plomats syrienne, Farouk al- 
Charch, absent. Celul-ci parlicip* 
ail aux fundrailles de la mbre du 
prdsident Hafez al-Assad, Pour 
les mdmes raisons, la rencontre 
inilialemcnt prdvue dans la soi- 
rde de mardi entre le Sccrdtaire 
d'Etat amdricain ct le prdsident 
syrien a dtd rcportde de 24 
heures. James Baker devait se 
rendre mercrcdi eh Egypte pour 
une visile dc trois pclites heurds 
avant dc revenir k Damns dans la ; 
solrde. ' . ' 

La question des prftts garanus 
amdricains 6 Israel, qui dveilie 
les fpudres syriennes devait sans 
nul dome dire au centre des di$- 
' cussions avec le prdsident Hafez 

■ al-Assad, avant; que Baker ne 

gagne 1‘Arable Sapudiifc,. der- 
hldre drape de son pdriplo dans la . 
rdgion.B•’ n 

Francis Mnwyer 


La Jordanie vole au secours 
des refugies somaliens 

Une organisation humanitaire jordanienne (JHCO), les pouvoirs publics et des 
paitenaires priv£s prennent l'initiative d'aider les populations touchdesparies guerres, les 
famines on les catastrophes naturelles dans le monde entier. Cible: les 50.000 rdfugids 

somaliens du Ydmen 


liN AVION dc rarmde dc fair 
^danienne ddcollc d’Amman, 
gmedi aprfcs-midi. Opdralion de 
fouiine? Loin s'en faut. Dans scs 
< 0 u!cs, seize tonnes dc mddica- 
mcnls cl de nourriiurc deslinf cs 
trap nombreux Somaliens 
^iigids au Ydmen. Trois per- 
sonnes doni un mddccin acconi- 
pagnent ccltc aide d'urgcncc ct 
sail diargdcs dc vcillcr 21 sa dis¬ 
tribution. 

Une dquipc dc ia idldvision 
jordanienne fail dgalcmcnt panic 
tin voyage. Elle nous rupporicra 
des tdmoignages dc la tragldic 
(juc vivcnl ccs rdfugids. Ccs 
qdques 50.000 ydm^nilcs qui 
fuient leur pays ravagd par la 
guerre civile cl lu famine depuis 
bchute du dictatcur Sind Burn! 
fnjanvicr 1991. 

Operation Somalie 

En 17 mois, Ics rdfugids sc 
sont cniassds duns des camps ou 
ta bidonvillcs, comtnc Bussu- 
lioe. tout prfcs d'Adcn. La xc- 
nuinedemibre, lc Gob Wc-in, na- 
virc philinpin chnrgd de 3.400 
r%(5s s'est vu refuser Ic droit 
fawsicr pur Ic gouvemeur 
, "Wra* Rdsultnt: des sc&ncs de 
SJiye, des morts en sdric. 

: jordanienne aux rdfugids 

! ’pucra aux actions sur le icr- 
■ du Haul Commissariat des 
ijfjjns Unics aux Rdrugids 
: y-RJ.ct & I'assistancc mddicale 
«l«sociation franqnisc, Mddc- 
twSons FronUfcrcs (MSF). 

; Dyis quclquc temps, Ics au- 
Jordaniennes prdvoyaient 
s * vblcr au sccours des Somdli- 
••‘5, . Mais impossible 
: 0Wl «niner quoi que cc soil di- 
i vers la Somalie. La 
2J Cl . vllc kit rage et la distri- 
d'unc dvcntucllo assis- 
“fficst plus qu'aldatoirc. Pour- 
i. >1 a suffi quo le roi Hussein 
Ponce hdrider Hassan insis- 
tr; Jtj * 1 urgence dc la situation. 
h^J. ^omplic: la Jordanie 
firv~r' lsc pour lutter contre 
j^Ptable. Lc Ministdrc dc la 
toiw ^ ^dustrios pharma- 
2S® 8 jordaniennes rd- 
2?! des mddicamcnis. La 
J^nan. Hachcmilc Charitable 
TtS [m 0HCO) est encore 
ols sur lc pied dc guerre, 
^ant .un.mois, die a diffusd 

le, imL prcssc eL ^ .ia tdldvision 
^kcurcuscmcnl ba- 
tt2?? ants sous-alimcmds 
tell^SPniser; d'adultcs dc 
pot plus d’^ure cs- 

d'enrmirunefois 
“itaS foul com- 

renjfi ri i Une ‘ simple arinpnee dc 

? ide mau5rl ® 1,c aux 
^#Har* ro do m ~ 


. J^^tlo^jordanlenhe 


^ jordanicns rda- 
^ br c appe! au sc- 



Le roi Hussein venu Inspecter le depart de la mission Jordanienne 






-•■^teupsde^pho^ 


imillinlicnt au bureau dc ia 
JHCO. Les dons affluent, 
d'importance ct dc nature diffd- 
remes: "Quelques dinars pour Ics 
uns, dc plus fortes sommes pour 
d'nutrcs, muis aussi dcs colis dc 
nourriiurc et dc mddicamcnis" 
confic lo Doctcur Abdel Salam 
Al Abbudi, sccrdlairc gdndrol dc 
la JHCO. 

L'aidc jordanienne est con- 
formc aux besoins des rdfugids 
somaliens. Ccs demiers man- 
quent csscnticllcmertt dc pro- 
duiu» aiimentaires (lait cn poudro 
pour enrants cn bas-flge, riz, 
huilc, sucre) ct dc mddicamcnis 
pour cnraycr .lcs dpiddmics qui 
Ics foudroient. La mobilisation ct 
la soltdarild dcs Jordanicns font 
unc fois encore dcs miracles. 

S.O.S. 

La concrdlisation dc quelques 
scmoincs d'effons: cel avion qui 
s'envolc vers Aden chargd d'aldc 
maidricllc ct d'espoir. Le roi 
Hussein cn personne dtait au ren- 
dc/.-vous, confirmanl par sa prd- 
scncc son engagement cl son 
soulicn Incondilionncls 5 I’action 
human i taircJordanienne. 

. La JHCO cst supervisee par 
un Consoil Jui mfime dirigd par 
Ic Prince hdriticr Hassan cn per¬ 
sonne. Un Comild dxdculir com- 
posd de : II membres venant 
d'ljnivcrs difTdrcnis ddcide des 
actions & cnircprcndre. 

. L'Orgunisaiion. n’en est pa? ^ 
prcmi&rc opdratidn du genre. De 
1985 & 1990. clfe s'est engagde 
. dans un programme d'aide et de 
ddvcloppcnicht dans I'ouesl du 


Soudan, rdgion purlieu I i&rcmcnl 
touclidc par la sdchcrcssc cl la 
famine. "La Jordanie compic un 
nombre dlcvd dc personnel qual- 
ifid. C'cst un grand avnniage 
pour noire pays. Pourquol ne pas 
cn fairc profiler d'auires Eiats 
qui n'ont pas la mftrne chance?" 
s’exclamc lc Doctcur Al Abbadi. 
Au Soudan, des dquipcs mddi- 
cales ont dtd envoydes tous les 
deux mois, pendant toute la du- 
rdc du programme. Objcctif: 
fairc fonctionncr un hdpitai dans 
de bonnes conditions. Un 
sysldme dc distribution d'eau a 
dgalcmcnt did mis en place dans 
la mftmc rdgion. L'anndc der- 
niftre, la JHCO a envoyd du mat- 
driel de sccours (couvcriurcs, 
nourriiurc cl dquipement divers) 
au Bengladcsh aprfts les tra- 
giques inondations qui ont frap- 
pd lc pays. La Rdpubliqlic Chl- 
chcn-Ingush a dgaicmeht 
bdndficid de l'aidc dc la JHCO. 

Prochalnc "mission": La Bos- 
nie-Hcrzdgovinc. Lc roi Hussein 
lui-mftme a annoned. 1'envoi 
d'unc assistance de caractftre es- 
scniiclicment mddical & cell© rd¬ 
gion mlridc par la guerre civile, 
Les quelques duidianis Jordan!-, 
ens qui sc trouvent actuellemcnt 
dans cette rdgion & haul risque 
pourraient mftmc, s'ils lc souhai- 
leni, revenir en Jordanie dans 
, i'avion qui servira & 
l'acheminemenl dc cette aide. 
Mais ceue aide reste condition- 
nde au maimicn du pent adrien, • 

. qui semhleprdcaire cqtnpto Ujnu 
dc lo violence dcs 'combats de 
cette semaine. ’' . ; . V 

• La JHCOn'a pas de fonctioh 


Interne dircclc. Quand un pays 
ou unc organisation internal ion- 
ale occordc une aide & la Jorda- 
nic, son r&le consistc h coordon- 
ncr les opdrations. Ejlc sert 
gdndmlcmcnl d'intcrmddialre cn- 
tre la source ct le minisiftre dont 
ddpend Ic scctcur conccmd par 
cette aide. 

Malgrd Ics multiples difficullds 
rencontrftcs par la population jor¬ 
danienne, ceile-C! fait loujours 
montre d'une gftndrositd rcmar- 
quablc. "Au ddbul dc la crisc du 
Golfc, dcs milliers ct dcs milliers 
dc rftfugifts ont afflud en Jorda- 
nic. Mftme ies Jordanicns qui 
n'avaicnt pas assez dc nourriture 

{ iour leur proprc famiilc ont you- 
u partager avee cux" rappclle le 
doctcur Al Abbadi. "La Jordanie 
avec ses moyens limiuSs, se doi\ 
d'aidcr les aulres. On peut tou- 
jours trouver plus rpalheurou?; 
que nous". II conclut: "Dans le 
cas dc la Somalie, nous voulons 
montrer I'cxemple aux pays rich¬ 
es". 

Un appel & la, solidarity qui 
sera, cspftrons Ic, entendu par 
ceux que le seerfttaire gftnftral de 
la vaillante "Jordanian Hache- 
mlle Charitable Organisation" 
montre du doigt. Pour qu'ils se 
sen tent 2t leur tour concernfts. ■ 

Mlohftle Rleux. 
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A min^-CbabioUl 

Paix relancde? 

L'ARRIVEE DE Rabin au 
puuvoir promet dc rclancer 
Ic processus dc paix au 
Moycn-Oricm. Illustration 
parluiic; la loumftc cniamfc 
par James Bukcr, Sccrdlairc 
d'Etat amdricain dans la rd¬ 
gion. La premiftre diape sc 
ddroulail cn Isruftl ou Ic purii 
irdvail lisle a rdeemmem 
rempond Ics dice lions, sur 
fond dc promcsscs dc 
rftglcmcni pacifique cl 
I d'engagement A nc plus 
I trainer Ic pas A I'inslnr de 
I Shamir. 

I Rabin s’aucnd h cc que les 
I Amdricains lui renvoiem 
I 1'asccnscur. Ddbloqucr Ics 
I 10 milliards dc dollars dc 
I prdis garantis pour nbsorher 
I ics immigrants juifs sovid- 
I liques servira Rabin qui doit 
I & ccs dernier son succfts 
I dlccioral, Ccltc mesure pos- 
] stbie fera aussi Ic jcu dc 
I Bush doni la cfiic dc popu- 
I larild a did cn panic cnia- 
I mdc. Un prdsidem amdricain 
I qui finira ccnaincmcnl par 
I accordcr ccs prftts lanl cuu- 
I troversds k Israel avam son 
I dernier round dlccioral con- 
I ire son rival Clinton. Evi- 
I denimem, la crainic dcs 
I Arabcs cst motivdc par ceue 
I couchc de politique inld- 
I ricurc qui cnlachc la loumdc 
! dc Baker. 

] Autre dldmpni A noicr dnns 
j cc comcxic: la visile dc Ra- 
I bin au Cnirc, premiftre capi- 
I rale sur son canid dc voyng- 
I cs, huil jours cxaclcmcnt 
I aprfts son accession nu pou- 
] voir. Visile qui pronici nux 
I yeux dc ccrinins dc consli- 
I tucr un gage dc bonne vo- 
I lomd ct dc bonne foi dc la 
I part du chcr travail lisic, qui 
I n’a pas ontis il y a unc $c- 
I muinc d'invilcr les chefs 
I d’Eiats arabe?,ft sc rendre ft 
j la Knesset. Bt dc sc fairc in- 
| viler lui-mftmc chcr. Ics 
] Arabcs, 

I II n’a rdalisd ft cct dganl 
I qu'une panic de son projet. 

I Mais dans un pays lid au 
I sicn par les accords dc 
I Camp David. Aucune rdac- 
| tion directe, en revanche, dc 
I ia part dcs voisins d'lsrad. 

I Ndanmoiris, cello ‘ premiftre | 
I visile cst peul-ftlrc un pre- i 
I micr pas sur la voic dc i 
I rdiabltsscmcnt d'un climat 
I de cpnfiance. Reste ft savoir 
I quels seront les rdsultals dc 
• I la loumfie du chef dc la di- 
I pi om a tic amdricainc nu 

M.O. 

| Faisanl escalc ft Amman 
I pour quelques heiircs, James 
I Baker n'a pas manqud, cn rd- 
I ponsc ft unc question dc Sal- 
I amch Nc'mall (Al Hayai) dc 
I rappclcr que les rdsoluiions 
I 242 el 338 Taisaicnt loujours 
I panic dcTdvangilc scion les 
.1 Amdricains. Aussi, qu'ils 
I n'avaicnt pas oublid ics Pa- 
I lesliniens, lors d'un voyage 
I qui scmblait dcstind ft encou-. 
I rager Ics initiatives dc ,paix 
\ isradliennes^ 

I . Haidar Abdel Shall, 

I Faygal Husscini et Hanane 
] Ashrawi ont rencohlrd 
: | Janies Baker ft Jerusalem et 
I sont sOulIgnd 1'importance 
, I de sa lounicc. Puisqu'ils sont 
| parti c prenante dans cc con- 
I flit, les Amdricains ne peu- 
: l.. venr pas;: lion-plus ids ddpd- 
“ J - voir. iH 1 7. ' : 
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The Third 

Astronomical Camp 



FORTY MEMBERS of Die Jor¬ 
danian Amateur Astronomers' 
Society (JAAS). participated in 
the third astronomical camp from 
the 24th to the 26th of June in the 
Azraq region— 80 kilometers to 
the cast oT Amman. 

Among the participants were 
Dr All Abanda (Secretary Gener¬ 
al of the Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment), Dr Adel Jarrar (University 
of _ Jordan), Dr Abdus-Salam 
Geith (Yarmouk University), Dr 
Mohammad Faris (consultant). 
Dr Issa Makhlouf (Natural Re¬ 
sources Authority), Mr Issam 
Abu-Adas (Sharia'a judge) and 
four members of the society's 
board of directors. 

The Royal _ Court provided a 
bus for the journey, while the 
Natural Resources Authority 
(NRA) provided the residence for 
the campers, in the region of the 
Hamza oil Helds, near Azraq. 

During both nights many stellar 
objects were observed (planets, 
stars, constellations of stars, neb¬ 
ulae, galaxies and globular) using 


binoculars of various sizes, and 
telescopes' (the largest of which 
was a 5-inch reflector telescope). 
The center of the Milky Way gal¬ 
axy was clearly visible to the 
naked eye — something impossi¬ 
ble in well-illuminated cities, and 
a few meteors were also ob¬ 
served. 

Among the planets that were 
observed were Saturn (and its 
rings), Jupiter (and its satellites). 
Mars and Mercury, 

Furthermore, young amateur 
astronomers were trained to lo¬ 
cale constellations of stars, using 
Ursa Major as their key. Ursa Mi¬ 
nor, Sagittarius, Scorpious, Cap- 
riconms, Libra, Aries,. Cassipcla 
and other constci I aliens or inter¬ 
est were thus located and studied. 

During the day, the group visit¬ 
ed various natural and archaeo¬ 
logical sites and a few of the 
Hamza oil Helds, accompanied 
by the geologist Mohammad 
Dakhl-AUa. They also visited 
theAzraq lakes, the Shomari Re¬ 
serve and the desert castles. ■ 


The RACJ Speed Race 


THE RACJ has organized a 
speed car racing event spon¬ 
sored by OKI Fax. This race 
will. be .the second of its kind 

this year. OKI Fax were the 
previous sponsors and will 
again sponsor the finals to¬ 
wards the end of the year, In-, 
formation 'and enrollment 
forms can be obtained from the 


RACJ at 

the 1 8th /kk 

circle, 1 /Xafi 
Wadi Sa- /rLnvk 

qra. The MV 

race will • / vMn , 

be'. held :. ^ . 

on Friday 

.-31 July and the starting point 
will be fit the RACJ. 


ALCAZAR HOTEL 

"Aqaba; 

ANNOUNCES..; 

SUMMER SPECIAL PRICES ■■ 

■ ' \ COMMENCING 20 TH JUNE, . : . 
PROM ; J. D. 5.000 PER PRSON (IN DOUBLE 
OCCUPANCY ) CONTACT ALCAZAR. HOTEL 
TEL: 03 - 314131,/ 314132 FAX: 03 - 314133' , 



PEOPLE 


Congratulations!! 

Graduations, appoint¬ 
ments, engagements, 
weddings, newborns, 
promotions, special 
awards, excellent 

achievements. 

Drop us a line and send a 
photo...we will run it free 
of charge in The Star's 
People and Events page. 


• THE JORDAN-BASED Mo¬ 
hammad Darwazah and Co. has 
announced the arrival of Cola 
Cao in Ammon. Produced by the 
famous inicmaiional manufac¬ 
tures Nulrcxpa S A, Spain, Cola 
Cao is a chocolate cocoa drink, 
instantly soluble in cold and hoi 
milk with an extra delicious taste. 

The uniqueness or the product 
lies in the Tact that it contains six¬ 
teen vitamins, minerals salts and 
special malt — necessary for 
building up the body and giving 
extra energy, especially for chil¬ 
dren and athletes. 

Viewing the health benefits of 
the drink, it was determined by 
the Olympic games committee 
that it will be the drink of the ath¬ 
letes participating in the Olympic 
games this summer in Barcelona. 

The company added that they 
have decided to sell this product 
at extremely competitive prices 
to the public in order to make it 
available for all family members. 


qP Agenda 


• The French Cultural Center 
will be' closed until 22 August 
due to the holidays. 

• The Goethe Institut will be 
closed until 1 September. Until 
then all activities will not be 
held. 

• The American Center, has 
now moved to its new offices in 
Abdoun. The center is on the 
same site as the new American 
Embassy and its current tele¬ 
phone number is 820101. 

Lectures: 

• The Friends of Archaeology 
have organized a lecture for 
Monday 27 July. The lecture is 
entitled "The Madaba Plains Pro¬ 
ject's Fourth Season". The direc- 
. tors of the project. Dr Lawrence 
T Geraly of Atlantic Union Col- ■ 
lege, Dr Larry G Hprr of Canadi¬ 
an Union College, Dr tiystein S. 
LaBianca and pr Randall W. 
Younkcr of Andrews University, 
will provide an cnd-of-scason up¬ 
date. 

• The Muslim Women's Activ» 
ity Group will present a lecture 
cntiilcd'Thc Rights of Women in 
Islam". The lecture will be pre¬ 
sented by Dr Shaffa' Faraq at 
the . Islamic Hospital,! Abdulla 
Azam Hall at 4:30 pm on 28 
July. 

• . v 

Exhibition: ." 

• The British Council will be 
presenting their Exploring Sci¬ 
ence Exhibition, a completely 
new type of exhibition that in¬ 
vites visitors to.gel their hands on 

- Uiq exhibits, thereby learning 
about science- through explora¬ 
tion. The exhibition will be open 
to tfie public from 25 July to 19 

August from 10‘am to'8 pm. ' 
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NMC newcomers lead the 
way atjerash Festival 


By Mary Denis 
Special to The Star 

THE UNIMPOSING and some¬ 
what cheerless facade of the 
building accommodating the Na¬ 
tional Music Conservatory in Jeb- 
el Amman is in complete contrast 
to the robust and dynamic atmos¬ 
phere which prevails inside the 
premises all year round. 

This year was of great signifi¬ 
cance for the Conservatory, for it 
has, beside many other projects 
and tasks, embarked on a chal¬ 
lenging undertaking — the estab¬ 
lishment of the National Music 
Conservatory Orchestra of two 
formations — the string family of 
the orchestra, whose 30 members 
include musicians, music teach¬ 
ers and students aged from six to 
12 of various levels and a 45- 
strong full orchestra comprising 
musicians, music teachers and 
advanced students. 

According to Issam Salfiti, a 
NMC committee member and 
music connoisseur, mixing the 
members of an orchestra of dif¬ 
ferent academic levels can be 
beneficial. Playing together with 
teachers and masters provides an 
excellent opportunity for students 
to have first-hand experience in a 
creative approach to music play¬ 
ing and performinff 

The two orchestras performed 
at the regular annual concert last 
week at the RCC, showing good 
musicianship and maturing musi- 
-cal skills. "The repertoire is not 
. very advanced yet, but the or¬ 
chestras definitely have good po¬ 
tential," said Kifah Fakhoury.’ 
NMC director. 

Jtokhoury, who has held his po¬ 
sition sine© 1988 (he holds a BA 
in public administration) is now 
also acting as oonduclor. 

With an impressive profession¬ 
al background including a BA in 
composition arid conducting, a 
teaching diploma in music educa¬ 
tion, an MA in music education 
and DEd — all from the AUB. 
Fakhoury also has a strong, per¬ 
suasive yet amicable personality 
7 ~ essential for a conductor, He 
is always ready to hear a musi¬ 
cian's point of view or patiently 
lead him or her to the desired 
standard. To sec him "at the ba¬ 
ton" is enough to appreciate how 
totally he gives himself away to 
music. Ho expects the same from 
his musicians, which he usually 
succeeds in achieving. 

Establishing the orchestras and 
men* participation in the Jerash 
Festival this year marked a turn¬ 
ing point; in the lire of the Con¬ 
servatory, adding a new dimen¬ 
sion Jo its policy and philosophy.- 
It reflected a qualitative move to¬ 
wards establishing' music ensem¬ 
bles and .orchestras - in Jordan, 


thus casting a musical core f 
building Jordan's cultural sitl 
lure and advancement in the tn 
sical field. Their successful ps 
formance at the Festival t 
week also summarizes the Ca 
servatory's academic and artis 
progress. Besides lighter popi 
music pieces the orchestras va 
lured into the more diffift 
realms of Mozart, Dv6rak, Ms 
sorgsky and Strauss. 

Meanwhile, the 24-me^ 
Jordan Siring Ensemble, an tf 
branch of the Conservatory a 
somewhat professionally ini 
pendent orchestra, made iisdtb 
last year and is still going suo| 
The Ensemble's solid acadesa 
and professional background cn 
blcs it to perform such pieces: 
"A Little Night Music" by U 
zarl and Schubert's 'Militt 
March." 

The Arab Music HnscmbH 
quartet also performed at the) 
rash Festival receiving a w# 
welcome from the audience. 

According to Isam Salfiti: ^ 
still have a long wav to go) 
achieve high standards, but ot 
thing is clear — we have sun 
and arc working in the right* 
rcetion!" 

What about the students oft) 
NMC themselves? What arc tlx 
aspirations? Lara Jamal, a I 
year-old violin student, says i 
is looking forward to further! 
music education in Franco-'* 

- received a scholarship to 
the Paris Conservatory. Wjj 
violinist, Mona Minwer Khah 
lch, -17, would like to study coc 
position and conducting m 
anticipating a scholarship. 
Germany. Should this J 
through, she will have to P 
the violin only as a hobby. .• 1 
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the NMC arid patron or liw 
believes that music, being a w 
of human cultural heritage, fn 
be cultivated and integral^ 
Jordanian society. "It is afl in1 n 
innt element of human advarcj 
, burnt in any society." Jj| 
However, fully realizing jjj jg 
gaiions to Arabic music, UieLJ 
servatory is devising an Arab 
sic curriculum based on rc-s«jH 
undertaken by Yusra 
Arab musicologist and .cnqrfljj 
tor of an Arab musie pr^n 
which reflects* the ‘rich hcjfl 
arid tradition of Arabic culture? J 
• According to Ms Nasssr, 
Conservatory's biggest dre®J. 
to gather enough' 1 enthu^ 
dedicated individuals.to ronp 
large group of Jordanian ro 
patrons. They, she hopes, w j 
able to support, gromote , 
back activities, responding m 
needs and problems .of J 010 !? 
musical, scene. ■ . 


Spanking 

!' tyVesnnMasluirqa 

. . EVER PARENTS use 
2*® means of punislimcm, 
^ wposc their children to 
toysical and emotional 
Every child, without cx- 
v™-i- rcs P° m,s 10 such mi 
5?** suessfully, no matter 
w K may seem [t) iheir parents 
%aro Indifferent. 

. -Jrans wrongly believe that a 
S’* method of spanking 
’ always implies an in- 
t he, intensity of the 
woiiually changes 
ff* floral pattern to- 
desired one. 
this can 
dj'lds reaction in the 

5 h|s V*™** but it 
"^ guarantee that the new 
S become a part of his 
^ system. He will repeat 
whc never ho stands a 
be out of his par- 
once his parents 
that he has been cheat- 
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Ch ild psychology: 

is stressful for your child 


ing them, he will lignin be a vic¬ 
tim of their pedagogical methods. 
The child who is frequently beat¬ 
en lacks confidence, is aggressive 
mid nervous, hates uud Feels hat¬ 
ed and his creative thinking is 
blocked. 

Let us take the example of sev¬ 
en-year-old • Ahmad who 
constantly hits his five year old 
brother, Bassal. His father spanks 
him every day with the explana¬ 
tion, "Aren't you ashamed of 
yourself, hitting someone much 
younger than you?' 1 

ir his father were more thought¬ 
ful, he would cosily find out that 
Bassal spoils all of Ahmad's be¬ 
longings. He should definitely 
understand how both of his sons 
feel. One is an Intruder, trying to 
imitate his older brother, while 
the other feels threatened and in¬ 
secure . by these • unexpected 
intrusions. 

The. father should discuss this 
problem with Ahmad, explaining 
to him that his brother loves him 
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The nudity- 



Scream 'Icecream!” 


and mul wants to be like him. 

In this way everybody's self¬ 
esteem will be nurtured into a 
deeper love, mutual respect and 
understanding, which will enrich 
the relationship between the three 
of them. 

This simple example shows 
that discussions with the child 
about his problem and trying to 
find a common solution is much 
more beneficial than spanking. 
The child learns how to assume 
responsibility for his behavior 
and develops self-confidence and 
creative thinking — which are 
necessary for independence — 
and a positive attitude about life 
and a loving and trustful relation¬ 
ship with his parents. 

Vesna Marsharqa is a clini¬ 
cal psychologist who invites 
readers to write in with imy 
question 1 on child upbring¬ 
ing. Send your letters to 
PO Box 9313, Amman 


WHICH WOULD you rather 
have as your oncc-n-wcck cho¬ 
lesterol splurge: A giant omelet ; 
or a whole pint of homemade ice 
cream? 

We ask because the American 
Heart Association recently said 
iL was OK to add 

a fourth egg to - 

the usual three 
eggs a week pro- 

scription — and h .JhHb JP 

according to our r 'Vflwy 

calculations, a 

pint of indul- r jjS&jLSr-zn 

homemade ice 
cream contains 

less than three!) 

So as we sweat 

through the hot 7"* 

days of July, we ’7.'4*^0 

ihouglu some of >- 

you might opt to ] 

bulge on the 

colli Stuff. 

And lor those . 

who want their K _ 

Omelet and a 

cold desert, we offer a sorbet 

recipe. 

Basic Vanilla Ice 
Cream: 

3 1/4 cups sugar 
22 egg yolks 

1 quart plus 18 ounces milk 
25 ounces heavy cream 
1/2 vanilla bean 

Combine sugar and egg yolks in 
a bowl. Mix well and set aside. 

In a stainless steel ran, combine 
milk and cream and bring to the 
boil. Remove from stove and stir 
a small amount into the sugar- 
yolk mixture, then gradually add 
more, being careful not to add so 
much Iml liquid at once as to 
couk the egg yolks. When the 
mixtures are completely com¬ 
bined, return to the stove and 
cook, stirring continuously, until 
mixture thickens enough to coat 
the back of a spoon. Do not boil. 
Cool the custard quickly by 
pouring into an iced bnin-maric 
(a largfc mixing bow! inside a 
larger one filled with ice). 
Scrape seeds of the vanilla bean 
into the mixture and stir occa¬ 
sionally until completely cooled. 
Freeze in home-type freezer ac¬ 
cording to the manufacturer's 
instructions. Makes 3 quarts. 

CINNAMON: 

Follow basic recipe, steeping 2 
slicks Of cinnamon in the milk 
and cream while 1 beating; re- 
' move before adding the egg yolk 
mixture. 

LEMON: 

Steep the pee-I of 2 lemons in the 
milk and cream; remove before 
adding yolk mixture. 


■ ; & l 


Strawberry: 

Hull 6 cups of berries. Puree half 
and add to die basic ice cream 
mixture when you pour it into 
the iced bain-marie. Chop re¬ 
maining berries into small 
pieces, place in saucepan and 


fa*:- 
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sprinkle with 4 teaspoons sugar. 
Cook, stirring, lor 5 minutes or 
until the berries arc slightly soft. 
Cool before adding to the cus¬ 
tard. 

Peach: 

Peel, seed and slice 6 cups of 
ripe peaches. Cook slightly with 
a bit of sugar, cool and add to 
the custard. 

Chocolate: 

Prepare the basic custard but re¬ 
duce the number of yolks to 16. 
When custard is poured into the 
bain-marie, add 1 pound semi- 
sweet chocolate chopped into 
small pieces; stir until chocolate 
melts and is well mixed. (For 
chocolaLc chip ice cream, add af¬ 
ter mixture is cold). 

Nuts: 

Toast until slightly golden; cool 
before adding to cusutrd. 

Strawberry Sorbet: 

1 cup water 
1 1/2 cups sugar 
6 pints fresh strawberries 
Mix water and sugar in a sauce¬ 
pan and bring to a boil, stirring 
until sugar is dissolved. Cool; 
mixture should be syrupy, Hull 
berries and puree. Add about 3/4 
of the sugar syrup (amoun t need¬ 
ed will vary according to the 
sweetness of the fruit) to the ber¬ 
ries and taste for sweetness; add 
more syrup- if needed, then 
freeze in your home freezer ac¬ 
cording to the manufacturer's 
instructions. Makes about 2 
quarto,* ' 
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ENGLISH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY 

8:30 — Super Bloopers. 

9:00 — Encounter. 

9:30 — Saturday Variety 
Show. 

10:00 — News in English, 

10.20 — Feature Film: "John* 
ny Belinda." Starring Dennis 
Quaiti. The story of a deaf young 
girl who kills the man who raped 
her. 


m 
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SUNDAY 


12:25— Speciiil Olympics 
Broadcast until 4:00. 

8:30 — Wings. 

8:55 — Olympics: Gy mastics. 
10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — Special Olympics 
Broadcast until 1:30. 


10:20 — Olym¬ 
pics: Judo Finals 
11:00 — In u 
Child's Nume. 
The true story of 
Teresa. 

12:00 — Special 
Olympics Broad¬ 
cast until 1:30. 

THURSDAY 


12:00 — Special 
Olympics Broad¬ 
cast until 4:00. -- - - 

8:30 — The Simp- The star cast of the mini series ",Perfect 
sons. Hero " Monday 9:10 

9:10 — Civil 

Wars: The investigations or an cntific magazine 
compassionate police commis¬ 
sioner, Seali. LUND . 

10:00 News in English. 

10:20 — Special Olympics 6:00 —Au Claire de Lune. 


MONDAY 

12:00 — Special Olj 
Broadcast until 6:30. 

8:30 — Close to Home. 
9:10 —A Perfect Hero. 
10:00 — News in English. 
10:20 — Strauss Family. 
11:00 — Special Oly 
Broadcast until 1:30. 

TUESDAY 


Olympics 


lympies 



12:00 — Special Olympics 
Broadcast until 4:15. 

8:30 — Acropolis Now. 

9:00—Mr Bean. 

9:30 —Tecx. 

10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — SpeciuJ Olympics. 

Ji;W> — Oscar Feature Film. 

1 he Happy Ending.' 1 Starring 
John Forsythe. About a woman 
who cannot achieve happiness af¬ 
ter 15 years or marriage. 

.WEDNESDAY 

12:00 — Special . Olympics 

Broadcast until 6:00 

8:30 — Olympics. Swimming 

Finals. 

9:15 — Wednesday Forum. 
10:00 — News in English. 


Broadcast until 1:30. 6:10 — Le mo 

de Jacques-Yve 
FRI DAY 7:00 — News in 

7:15 — The wei 

12:00 — Special Olympics azine. 

Broadcast until 5:00. 

aw ~~ S^T pi S*-. ? wimmln 8 MA 

9:30 — Golden Girls. 

J~ ,n . En * , . ish - 6:00- Les Avei 

10:20 — Olympics Live. Gym- 6:10 —Documc 

ii-nn 5 ' ti * h D ,.. . 6:30—Marcet 

11.00 — Thatcher: Political 7:00 —News In 

?™" a - c . . _ 7:15 — Le lien 

12,00 — Special Olympics Cirque. 

Broadcast until 1:30. 

FRENCH PROGRAM MER ' 

6:00 —LeMoa 
SAMEDI 7:00 — News in 

^ i\n , n . ... 7:15 — Docume 

6:00 — Les Petitcs Histoircs 
Presque Vrais. ipi 

6:05 — LcsTfirtues Nlnjn, 

S:nS“b aGy , rn 2. ns(il| I! c - * 6:00 —Circus I 
7 00-News ia French. 6:30-Maguy. 

7:15 — FenetreSur. , 7:00 —Newsin 

DIMANCHE 7:15 —Varletcs 

5:30 — Michel Vaiilant. VENE 

5:45 — Des Chlffres et des Let- 

i ^ 5:30 — Geoscop 

6:10 —La Chnuce Aux Chan- S:5S — Les 

A yi* rIely P r °fi ram - Boyard. 

Fr | nC »« . • 7:00 — News in 

7:! 5 Magnsane. E=M6. A sci- 7:15—Fusions. 


6:00 — Au Claire de Lune. 

6:10 — Le monde sous Marin 
de Jacques-Yves Cousteau. 

7:00 — News In French. 

7:15 — The weekly sports mag¬ 
azine. 

MARDI 

6:00— Les Aventures de Joe. 
6:10 — Documentary. 

6:30 — Marc et Sophie. 

7:00 — News In French. 

7:15 — Le Beaux moments du 
Cirque. 

MERCRDI 

6:00 — Le Monde est & Yous. 
7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 —Documentary: Azimuls. 

JEUDI 

6:00 — Circus Partenaires. 

6:30 — Maguy. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Varletcs. 


VENDREDI 

5:30—Geoscope: 

5:5S — Les Cles de Fort 
Boyard. 

7:00 — News in French. 


TOP ENTERTAINMENT HITS 


TOP POP SINGLES 

1. Baby Got Back, SirMixrA- 
Lol, Reprise 

2. I'll Be There, Mari ah' Carey, 
Columbia 

3. Damn I Wish T Was Your 
Lovef, Sophie B, Hawkins, Co¬ 
lumbia ' 

4. jUrbp,Kriss Kross, Columbia 

5. -Under the Bridge, Red Hot 
Chi I i Peppers, Wa rher B rds.- .. 

6. If You Asked Me To, Celine 

Dion, EPIC . ‘ 

7. My Lovin', 

•fin-;!- Vogue, = 

ATqo 

; 8, Tennessee, 

Arrested De¬ 
velopment, 


top video rentals 


t'J 1 h ; Vest Tilings In Life are 

K e «;H l J her Janet 

|0. _VVishinB on. a Star, Tho Cov- 
ff.rGirls,Epic• V, 


1. Father of the Bride, Steve 
Martin, Touchstone Home Video, . 
(PCM 991) 

2. JFK, Kevin 
CoSlncr, Warner 
Homo Video (PGr 

; 1991) . 

3. My Girl, Ma- 
cauldy Cutkin, 

. Anna Chlumsky, 

Columbia TrlSlar 
Home Video (PG- 
1991) 

4. Cape Fear, 

•Robert De Niro, 

‘Nick Nolle, MCA/ 

Universal, Home 

Vitico (R-1991) 




M 


6. The Fisher King, Robin Wil- 
■ liams, Jeff Bridges, 

Columbia. TriStar 
Home Video (R- 
1991) # 

7. The Butcher's 
Wife, Demi Moore, 
Jeff Daniels, Para¬ 
mount Home Video 
(k-t99l) 

8. The Last Boy 
Scout, Bruce Willis, 
Damon Wayans, 
Warner Home Vid¬ 
eo (R-1991) 

9. For the Boys, 
Bette MidleY, James 

_ _Caan, Fox Video 


5. Frankie land —^.^ a . n » Fo * Video 
: Joijnny, Ai Paci- AlPaclno in "Frankfe . 

no, Michelle P/eif- and John ny** ■ lO.Freejack, Emi- 

. H Paramount • Ho Esiovcz, Mick 

H r Vid.oCR.W,, • . ; . Horn.video 






S MOVIE 


"Hook" (Columbia/Tri Suit) Di¬ 
rector Steven Spielberg's update 
of ihc"Pcicr Pan" legend supplies 
high adventure for all ages, as 
well as solid performances. Rob¬ 
in Williams plays the grown Pe¬ 
ter, who's shaken out of his adult 
life by a new threat from eternal 
enemy Captain Hook (Dustin 
Hoffman); Julia Robert plays the 
fairy Tinkerbcll, and Boh Ho¬ 
skins and Maggie Smith also arc 
featured. *** (PG:P, V) 


COMING SOON: "i ui „. 
Spike Lee's cinematographer & 
nesi Dicker.™ directed d* w 
uovcrs.al drama .born ^ 
friends who find a gun. (R) 


RATINGS: 

★ -don't boiher, **. mH 
★★★ - worth seeing, 
excellent. 



"Rush" (MGM/UA) Kim " 

Wozcncrafl's best-selling 
book inspired rirst-limc direc¬ 
tor Lili Fini Zanuck's effec¬ 
tively raw melodrama abouL 
two undercover narcotics of¬ 
ficers (well-played by Jason 
Pntric and Jennifer Jason 
Leigh) who become personal¬ 
ly involved. . . .and also “V 

drawn deeply into the vice 

they're supposed to stop. Sam tjM- . 5 

Elliott co-siars, and the Tine jjH'-; jaL ... 

musio soundfmek is by Eric 

Clapton. **★ (R:AS, P, V) JHH 

"Until the End of the 1 
World" (Warner) A decided- ^ 
ly unusual mix of science- 
fiction and theology, veteran 

filmmaker Kim ("Wings of 
Desire") Wenders' ambitious 

aT™ ™"r "J Julin Roberls plw Tinkerm, 

a man on the run. . , though tu e fh/ig faint in "Hnnb" 
the possible collision of a sat- liUte J ai O M Hook 

ellite with the planet Earth 

might stop his flight for good. FAMILY VIEWING GUIDE 
Solvcig Domcmartin and Jeanne KEY: 

Moreau also appear; music by U2 P - profunily; V - violence; GV- 

p vn ® * S *★ particularly graphic violence; AS 

(K:Ab, P, V) . aduii situations. 


HOROSCOPE 


☆ 


ARIES (21 March - 19 April): 
The first of the week you have to 
be careful. By Wednesday, your 
life will start to gel easier. 

TAURUS (20 April - 20 May); 
This is one of those good news- 
bad news weeks. Take it in stride. 
Be patient. 

GEMINI (21 May - 21 June): 
The first of the week should be 
fun for you, but the end will be 
much better. 

CANCER (22 June - 22 July): 
Us time to let . go. Although 
you've provided a safe nest for 
your loved ones, they're going to 
start flying away. 

LEO (23 July - 22 August): 
Don t run right out and buy that 
toy you’ve been dreaming about, 
Money's still tight, 

VIRGO (23 August - 22 Sep¬ 
tember): Schedule your toughest 
jobs for Wednesday, and then try 
, to get them done early. 

(23 September - 22 Oc¬ 
tober): The urge to say what 
you really feel will be strong. 
Don l . do it. The whole aunps- • 
pncreis going to become more 
casual. 


SCORPIO (23 October - 21 No¬ 
vember): You'll be able to slow 
it down a little, but there's i 
change in the air. 

SAGITTARIUS (22 November 
■ 21 December): Resist the urge 
to make a break. The details of 
your job might be frustrating. ; 

1 i 

CAPRICORN (22 December ■ 
19 January): Your position b 
becoming vulnerable, By the end 
of this week you may have to ad¬ 
mit it's lime to try something dif¬ 
ferent. 

AQUARIUS (20 January -1* 
February): There's still someop; 
position to one of your favontf 
schemes, but it's starling, to fad 5 - 
Romance will get easier- 

PISCES (19 February / 20 
March): There's a transition P 1 
effect, from pensive lb active- 
Confusion may be the result, N 1 

you Should calm down a lot. 

IF YOU WERE BORN THIS; 
WEEK: The challenge Will * 
juggling home and family agalnn 
the ufgc to be creative. Yo! 1 ' 1 
have to learn discipline Con¬ 
serve your resources. You wiii, 
really have to count ihe fijs, mu * 
marvelous invention coul.d result- 
A log-jam w|II deaf. ■ ’ i\ 
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Would You 
Bcllove. 

The famed composer, 
Handel, had to learn to 
play'the piano in secret be¬ 
cause his father hated mu¬ 
sic. He covered the strings 
of his spinet with cloth 
and played in the attic. 

* * * 

Olympic gold medals 
aren’t all gold. They are 
mostly silver coated with 

six grams of fine gold. 

* * * 

A physical ailment is 
said to have contributed to 
Napoleon’s defeat at Wa¬ 
terloo — hemorrhoids — 
which prevented him from 
surveying the battlefield 

on horseback. 

* • * 

Jupiter, the largest 
planet in our solar system, 
has the shortest day. It 
takes only nine hours and 
SO minutes to make a com¬ 
plete rotation on its axis. 
* + • 

British sailors are called 
limies in tribute to the dis¬ 
covery by a British naval 
surgeon that fresh limes 
cured the scurvy, so rain- 
pant among sailing crews. 
* * * 
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★ CROSSWORD PUZZLE ★ 


THE FAR SIDE 


By GARY LARSON 


ACROSS 

42 Psychic 

DOWN 

30 Rye fungus 

1 Tanned 

- Geller 

1 Vaunt 

34 Time long 

6 Coarse 

43 Under men¬ 

2 Church 

past 

tobacco 

tal strain 

tribunal 

36 Quiet spell 

10 Farmer's 

46 Painful 

3 Leave out 

37 Dies - 

concern 

47 Stave 

4 Rich 

38 Morsels 

14 Tragic 

48 Sugary 

5 Become 

41 Connected 

lover 

drink 

aware of 

series 

15 Burrowing 

50 Fabrics 

6 Air pollu¬ 

44 Dishes 

rodent 

52 Enchant 

tant 

45 Work on a 

16 Mata — 

56 Samovar 

7 Jump 

manuscript 

17 With lance 

57 Chose 

8 On the 

47 Wicked ones 

in hand 

58 Into pieces 

lookout 

49 Football 

18 Not coven 

62 Left 

9 Biological 

team 

19 Czar 

63 Contended 

categories 

51 Plod 

20 Kind of gun 

65 God 

10 Refriger¬ 

52 Started 

22 Utterly 

66 Mimic 

ated 

53 Runaway 

full 

67 Biblical 

11 French 

10 marry 

24 Wood sorrel 

kingdom 

composer 

54 Hackman 

25 Sang like 

68 Garbo 

12 Deliver a 

and Kelly 

a songbird 

69 Loch - 

speech 

55 Ancient 

26 Coffee 

70 Meshworks 

13 Grew weak 

Roman 

extract 

71 City in 

with long¬ 

official 

31 Crackerjack 

Germany 

ing 

58 Navy big 

airman 

21 Artless 

shots: abbr. 

32 King of 


23 Type size 

59 Expires 

Norway 


26 Expense 

60 Diminutive 

33 Change 


27 Plant of 

suffix 

35 Extemporize 

the lily 

61 Actor 

39 5-centime 


family 

O'Neal 

piece 

40 Incite 
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28 Satyr 

29 Pesters 

64 Gobble 
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JORDAN BRIDGE 

lly <* bass mi Cbanetn 


A rare bird 

the chances to get b top in h pairs event arc not 
so many, sometimes, you have to wait for your oppo¬ 
nents to go wrong, they may go overboard, rarely un¬ 
der bid and usually they just commit mistakes like you 
end ], 

Other times you have to sei/e your chance for a top 
during the bidding and make the best out of it, if you 
don t utilize it, you go back to square one for an aver¬ 
age score or even worse. 

Sitting North facing Mr. S. who opened 1* fol¬ 
lowed by a pass by my R.H.O.* I held the following 
cards:.- 

• * K 1075 VK5 ♦ j * K Q J 10 9 7 
• J h’wfc the normal .1* response and la my surprise, 
myL.H.O, bid 2* I 

My partner passed, my R.H.O. passed, and the bid¬ 
ding reached me. I checked the vulnerability again, 
utoy Wt3rc vulnerable we were not! What a situation! 

: paused to consider my options: 

V i . , Bve a S anic for sure and dcdnatcly it is 3N and 
uwould score something like 400,430 or460. 
hu^ 511 u. ® W0U ^ produce a huge score, but the dou- 
dks in this situation is 100% cuqipcimvc and my part¬ 
ner would take it out either to £♦, 2V or 2* which 
. ‘neans ihat I could be losing a chance for a good 
'.score, ... 

* >s PUt,of question because it's not a good de- 
- •\Sk°^ ‘°f though it is a forcing bid, 

tWh 8boul * P*®*? To produce a' good score with 
almost guaranteed wc need- five down at 
means the declarer should not be allowed 
mor ‘ ill, anthreetricks. ; *. 

m y club holding, if the ppponents 
than three tricks ihcrt dur 3N game 

consider «l it hem a tters agpln u^ether: ' 


• The opponents arc vulnerable anti we arc not. 

• My L.H.O. is coming into the bidding with a very 
weak suit. 

.• We can make a game and we need five down to 
produce a good score. 

• One only thing was puzzling mo: Why didn't my 
partner double? He should.be short In. clabs but not 
void, probably/a singleton, he doesn't hold more than 
five hearts or three spades otherwise ho would have 
bid them, he doesn't hold live diamonds, also, accord¬ 
ingly his hand is 3-54-1, a good distribution to defend 
with my club holding. 

The full hand was: 

* K 1075 
Y K5 

* J 

* KQJ1097 ' 

* Q 42 [n! * A8 - 6 : 

V 10873 w c » 96. 

♦ 76432 " q * ♦ A98 


♦ A98 
4 A5432 


4 J93 
V AQJ42 

.♦KQ105 . 

#8 ' . _ t .... ' 

Five off, an absolute top! 

Points to remember: . 

• Never Intervene with a tveekSuit. ... 

• Consider your options during bidding before 

making a decisive bid.. !■ ••' • •; • \; 

• Try to analyze partner's hand-durlng bidding. 

. 9 Consider the defend plan according to the num¬ 
ber oftrlckp you need. . ; ; • 

• Seize your’chances on the taple. - >, 

• R.H.O.: Right hand opponent 

4 .L.H.O.: Left hand opponent. •' 


"Well, there he goes again.... I suppose I shouldn't 
worry, but I just get a bad feeling about 
Jimmy hanging with those tuna punks." 





























































































